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NEWS OF 


E deal on the next page with the evacuation of Antwerp 
and its occupation by the Germans, which took place 
ou Friday week. The results of the fall of the city have been 
moral rather than military. No doubt the news has been highly 
gratifying to the Germans, and depressing to our people and 
tothe French. That depression, which was very marked at 
the beginning of the week, has, however, now worn off, and 
people are beginning again to see matters in their true 
perspective. ‘There are one or two fragments of Belgium where 
the Belgian flag still flies, but it is to be feared that most of 
these will soon pass—for the present—into German occupa- 
tion. The Germans occupied Bruges on Thursday and were 
expected to enter Ostend on Friday. We presume, then, that 
it will not be long before the Germans proclaim the annexa- 
tion of Belgium and turn it into a Reichsland. Such 
proclamation will, no doubt, have a minatory preamble 
declaring that Belgian independence has been forfeited by 
the monstrous way in which the Belgians have resisted their 
conquerors. In fact, it will be the old story. “This is an 
ill-tempered brute which, when attacked, defends itself with 
ferocity.” The view that the proclamation of annexation is 
coming is strengthened by the statement thatthe Imperial 
Chanceilor is expected in Belgium. 


THE WEEK. 


—— 


In the western theatre of war the Allies have distinctly 
improved their position during the week. The well-kept line 
now stretches from Dunkerque to the Swiss frontier, and all 
along it there has once more been a slow but steady advance. 
For example, the British forces now hold the town of Ypres, 
a town famous throughout the world for one of the most 
magnificent of mediaeval buildings, the great Cloth Hall In 
Ypres, perhaps more even than in Bruges, the spirit of the 
Middle Age is embalmed in stone. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, the position is even more markedly that of “chock-a- 
block” than it was when we wrote last week. But there is one 
very important change from the British point of view. On 
Friday the correspondents were allowed to state that the 
British forces have been moved to the extreme left of the 
line of the Allies. They are thus.close to the sea,and within 
easy reach of their real base, which is of course England. 

The Belgian Field Army, which is still considerable in 
numbers, has retired into France, and will there take the rest 
which it undoubtedly needs after two and a half months of 
hard fighting. King Albert is with it. We have no doubt 
that by various channels a considerable number of men will 
percolate to the colours, and we should not be surprised to 
learn that in a fortnight’s time the Belgians will be quite 
ready to take the field again and in very much increased 

‘numbers, There are a great many rumours of the Germans 





bringing up fresh reinforcements to their right wing, and it 
seems probable that very shortly we shall have news of a 
desperate attempt on their part to break through on the west, 
for no doubt they believe this to be the weakest place. They 
will also be attracted by their desire to make another attempt 
to smash the “‘contemptible little Army.” 


In spite of the fact that the “little Army” are newcomers 
to this particular piece of French and Belgian Flanders, and 
have not yet, we presume, had much time to dig themselves in, 
we feel quite sure they will give a very good account of them- 
selves. The Germans are now said to have pledged themselves 
to reach Paris on October 28th. We shall see whether they 
can keep to time. In the centre of the line the French 
seem to be doing something more than holding their own. In 
all probability, at the same time that the Germans strike at 
our left flank they will make a dash at what they believe to be 
the French danger-point of St. Mihiel. Unless we are mis- 
taken, however, they will find it less weak than they supposed. 
On the extreme French right advances are reported, and it is 
even rumoured that the French will soon be in occupation of 
Milhausen. 


In regard to the situation at this point the Times published 
on Friday an exceedingly interesting letter from the Hague 
describing the experiences of “a well-known Dutch journalist,” 
who has lately returned from a tour through Alsace-Lorraine, 
and has also visited the German lines before Verdun. In 
the area south of Metz, German officers to whom he 
spoke expressed themselves as by no means satisfied with 
the progress of affairs, They told him that the French 
artillery had proved itself superior to the German, and 
asserted that it reached at least two kilométres further than 
their own. Generally the Germans appear to have admitted 
to the Dutchman that “they are not by a long way where they 
would like to be.” 








We must once more confess to finding it very difficult to 
give any coherent account of what has happened or is happen- 
ing in the Polish theatre of war, so conflicting are the Russian 
and German official statements. For example, we are told that 
Lemberg has been evacuated by the Russians, but at the same 
time Friday's Times publishes a telegram from its special 
correspondent at Lemberg, dated October 15th, describing 
how well the Russians are behaving in the town. Again, in 
the case of Przemysl a telegram from the Times correspondent 
at Petrograd declares that there has been a Russian success 
south of the city. At the same time the German talk is all of 
the relief of Przemysl. Meanwhile in the centre of the vast 
line which stretches roughly from Tilsit to the Carpathians, 
we hear of the Germans having penetrated over a hundred 
miles into Poland, and of their advance troops being within 
twenty-five miles of Warsaw. 


We are bound to say that this German advance, even if it 
is as formidable as the Berlin reports allege, leaves us wholly 
unmoved. With the winter coming on, in a country of bad 
roads, the further the Germans penetrate into Russian terri- 
tory the greater their danger. If the Russians pursue their 
traditional policy of falling back the Germans may be lured after 
them, and then they are only too likely to meet the fate which 
overtook Charles XII. at Pultowa and Napoleon at Moscow. 
An impetuous offensive is a very dangerous game to play with 
Russians. Another Petrograd telegram tells us that the 
Kaiser is expected to arrive very shortly at Czestochowa, 
and tbat great preparations are being made for his reception. 
Even if he goes to half the places which he is reported to 
visit, he must be as ubiquitous as a railway guard. 
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As regards the naval position in home waters, there is little 
to report except that the vigilance of our patrols is as great as 
ever. The dread of the submarines, which has become some- 
what acute of late on shore, is largely a landsman’s dread. 
In the Fleet the submarine danger has found its true propor- 
tions. The enemy’s submarines no doubt have discharged, 
are discharging, and will discharge a very great number of 
torpedoes, but we must never forget that the number of hits 
scored by them has been by no means large. While our big 
ships are steaming fast the danger from these slowly moving 
engines of destruction is not great. It is only when the sub- 
marine can take a “sitting” shot that she becomes really 
dangerous. The submarines’ real chance would be against a 
large flotilla of transports stationary and discharging an 
invading army. That is the sort of mark which the submarine 
torpedoes could not miss. These considerations are not 
affected by the regrettable news of the sinking of the 
‘Hawke’ which reaches us as we go to press. 


We are glad to be able to report the capture of the 
‘Emden’s’ collier, On Thursday the Secretary of the 
Admiralty reported that H.M.S. ‘Yarmouth’ (Captain 
Cochrane) had sunk the German Hamburg-Amerika Line 
steamer ‘Markomannia’ in the vicinity of Sumatra, and had 
also captured and was taking into harbour the Greek steamer 
‘Pontoporos.’ Both these vessels were colliers belonging to 
the enterprising German cruiser ‘Emden.’ The ‘ Yarmouth,’ 
it appears, has sixty German prisoners of war on board, 
taken, we presume, from the ‘Markomannia,’ which was a 
vessel of four thousand five hundred and five tons. The 
‘Pontoporos’ is of similar tonnage. Both were English- 
built vessels. The Secretary of the Admiralty also states 
that the Australian Government reports the capture of a 
small German sailing vessel, ‘The Comet,’ which was found 
to have a complete wireless telegraph installation on board. 


It was reported on Thursday that at the naval yard near 
Trieste an Austrian cruiser had been destroyed by fire, 
which broke out on the scaffoldings. Though the flames 
were finally got under, the ship is said to have been most 
seriously damaged. She was to have been launched on 
Sunday. It is rumoured that the fifteen hundred men 
who were at work on the vessel, and who were mostly 
Italians, were being cruelly treated by the Austrian authorities, 
and took their revenge by soaking the woodwork in paraffin 
and then setting fire to it. The story does not sound unlikely, 
bet at the same time there is always an inclination to 
attribute even the most natural fires to incendiaries, 
In this context we may note the statement that the 
*Goeben’ and the ‘Breslau,’ now, of course, nominally Turkish 
vessels, have been steaming along the western shores of the 
Black Sea, and have. been convoying two German cargo ships 
which were lying at Braila. It does not look as if the rupture 
with Turkey could be delayed very much longer. 


To all British people here and overseas by far the most 
delightful news of the week is that of the landing of the 
Canadian contingent at Plymouth on Wednesday afternoon. 
As may be imagined, the reception given to the Canadian 
troops was of the heartiest, and the Canadians will know that 
it was no mere local outburst of enthusiasm. At this moment 
there is a sense of pride in and gratitude towards the 
Dominion in the heart of every British man and woman in 
the country. We should be stone if we were not touched 
by a pledge “fraught with a pathos so magnificent.” The 
coming of the Canadians would be notable if there were nothing 
more behind it, but we all know that there are a hundred 
thousand men behind it, and “ more if necessary.” 


Though the Canadians have been at sea nineteen days (so 
difficult and so anxious, and therefore necessarily slow, is the 
work of guarding and convoying a great fleet of transports), 
and though also the weather was very rough, the Canadian 
soldiers arrived in the best possible spirits. The ships came 
up the Sound with the men singing and cheering. While the 
regimental bands on the decks were busy playing popular 
airs, the men on shore, we need hardly say, were singing “ It’s 
a long, long way to Tipperary.” On Thursday the work of 
disembarkation began. The correspondents, besides noting 


Serre, 
We wish we could have welcomed the Canadians with bette 
weather—something more like their own glorious Indian 
summer. The men, we are told, have only one regret, and 
that is that they were not taken at once to the seat of ‘cn 
They have, however, plenty of Boer War veterans among 
them, and these will no doubt impress upon the younger a 
less experienced how needful it is that they should havea 
good dose of training before they go to the front, They 
want this on two grounds—first, in order to get them into 
condition after their long voyage, and secondly, in order to 
supplement the training they have had in Canada, which wag 
necessarily short. They will soon begin to realize that it ig 
not enough for troops to be able to shoot or to know their 
drill and regimental training. They must also thoroughly 
learn brigade and divisional work. Unless this is done, they 
will be seriously handicapped at the front. 


In the course of last Satarday news reached England of the 
German occupation of Antwerp, but it was not until Monday 
that the full story was published, together with the news that 
in the last few days of the town’s defence British reinforcements 
had been sent to the assistance of the Belgian garrison. The 
troops selected for this purpose were the Royal Naval Division, 
which, it will be remembered, was formed last month, and 
consists of two Naval Brigades and one Marine Brigade, in all 
some eight thousand men. The first of the British reinforce. 
ments—namely, the Marine Brigade—reached Antwerp late on 
the evening of Saturday, October 3rd, and proceeded at once 
to relieve the Belgian troops defending the line of the river 
Nethe, to the south-east of the town. It proved impossible, 
however, owing to the numerical inferiority of our forces, and 
owing to the lack of heavy guns, to hold the line indefinitely; 
and before the remainder of the British troops could come 
up and give effective assistance the Germans succeeded, after 
several desperate attempts, in forcing the river in the early 
hours of Tuesday morning (October 6th). 


The defenders shen fell back upon the inner line of defence, 
and from that moment the evacuation of the city seems to 
have been inevitable. The Government was withdrawn to 
Ostend, and great numbers of the inhabitants fled along the 
roads in the direction of Holland. On Wednesday night the 
bombardment of the town began, and on Thursday the military 
authorities took measures, such as the destruction of petrol 
tanks and of stores and the sinking of German ships in the 
Schelde, for reducing as much as possible the value of the 
city to the enemy. The evacuation of the town took place 
successfully on Thursday night, and the greater part of the 
Belgian and British forces made their way, after a trying 
night march, to Ghent and Ostend. Unfortunately, however, 
a considerable number of Belgian troops and the First British 
Naval Brigade (about two thousand men) were cut off by 
some German cavalry who had made their way across the 
Schelde from the direction of Termonde (to the south-west 
of Antwerp), and were compelled to cross the frontier into 
Holland, where they were interned. The Germans marched 
into Antwerp on the morning of Friday, October 9th. 


The action of the Government in sending the Naval Division 
to Antwerp has been severely criticized in some quarters, but 
we do not attach much weight to these criticisms. Apart 
from the unlucky loss of the First Brigade, the casualties 
were slight—they are estimated at three hundred in all—and 
were almost limited to the Marine Brigade, upon which the 
brunt of the fighting fell. As we predicted last week, the 
actual bombardment of the town proved to be much less 
terribly destructive than the earlier descriptions made out. 
Neither the loss of life nor the injury to property seems to 
have been very great. Modern artillery is no doubt extremely 
effective against forts, but in the case of the bombardment of 
a town by far the greater part of the damage done even by 
the biggest of howitzers is wrought upon the nerves of the 
inhabitants. The evacuation of Antwerp was a result, not of 
the German bombardment, but of the desire to save the 
Belgian Field Army as a fighting force. 


Last Sunday another aeroplane attack was made upon Paris. 
It appears that no fewer than five aeroplanes were concerned 
in the raid, and that twenty bombs were dropped, killing four 





the splendid physique of the men, note also their wonderfully 
full equipment. There are thousands of horses. 


persons and injuring twenty-two. One of the bombs fell 
upon the roof of the church of Notre Dame, and was at first 
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d not to have exploded. Later repcrts, howéver, showed 
that it burst and set a beam on fire, though fortunately no 
serious damage resulted. On the following day a further 
ttack was made by a single aeroplane, which dropped six 
sae without, however, doing any appreciable mischief. It 
js extremely difficult to understand what advantages the 
German military authorities hope to gain from such exploits 
as these. There are indications that they were, in the first 
instance, directed against the Paris railway stations; but the 
actual gain to Germany has been the death of four French 
non-combatants, while the injury to Germany's reputation as 
a civilized nation in neutral countries is, as may be gathered 
from the American Press comments, incalculable. 


suppose 


King Carol of Roumania died suddenly at the Castle of 
Pelesh, Sinaia, on Saturday last, in his seventy-sixth year, 
and is succeeded by his nephew, Prince Ferdinand, born in 1865, 
who married in 1893 Princess Marie, daughter of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. King Carol, as a Hohenzollern, undoubtedly cast 
all his weight into the scale of neutrality; he was even 
credited with the remark that he would sooner abdicate than 
consent to his country’s taking the field against Germany. 
And the weight of his authority was greatly enhanced by the 
gratitude of his subjects, who recognized in him the founder 
of the kingdom and one of the chief architects of its pro- 
sperity. The proclamation of his successor gives no hint of a 
change of policy, but the statement of his desire to rule in 
accordance with the ideals of his people may well be inter- 
preted as compatible with concessions to their anti-Hungarian 
and irredentist aspirations. 


We regret to record the sinking of the Russian cruiser 
‘Pallada’ in the Baltic on Sunday last. An attack by German 
submarines bad been beaten off on the Saturday, but during 
scouting operations on Sunday in company with her sister- 
cruiser the ‘ Bayan,’ the ‘ Pallada’ was torpedoed and went to 
the bottom with all hands. The ‘Pallada’ was an armoured 
cruiser completed in 1910 with a displacement of 7,775 tons, 
and carried a complement of 479 officers and men. It 
is alleged that on the same occasion the Russians sank two 
German submarines, but it is not certain whether this news, 
though official, can be made good. People who fire at some- 
thing which at once sinks are naturally inclined to say they 
have scored a hit. 


On Tuesday evening a despatch from Lord Buxton, the 
Governor-General of South Africa, announced that Colonel 
Maritz, who had been entrusted with the forces in the North- 
West of the Cape Province, had gone over to the enemy with 
a number of his officers and men. Colonel Maritz, who has 
been under suspicion since General Beyers’s resignation on 
September 15th, refused to report himself to Colonel Brits, 
who was sent to take over his command, and sent back 
Colonel Brits’s emissary, Major Bouwer, with an ultimatum 
to the Union Government threatening to invade the Union 
territory unless certain specified leaders were sent to confer 
with him. Major Bouwer further reported that Maritz had 
been appointed General commanding the German troops, and 
that he had Germans with him besides his rebel commando, 
He boasted of being supplied with German guns and money, 
and showed an agreement in which the German Governor of 
the German province guaranteed the independence of South 
Africa as a Republic, and he (Maritz) promised to hand over 
Walfish Bay and other portions of Union territory to 
Germany. 


The response of the Union Government has been prompt 
and drastic. Martial law has been proclaimed throughout the 
Union. Lord Buxton announces that the Government is 
taking the most vigorous steps to stamp out the rebellion 
and inflict condign punishment on all rebels and traitors. 
General Smuts, the Minister of Defence, justifies these 
measures on the ground that the Government of German 
South-West Africa has, “through a widespread secret 
propaganda, persistently endeavoured to seduce citizens of 
the Union and the officers and members of the Defence Force 
of the Union from their allegiance, and to cause rebellion 
and civil war within the Union, under the false and treacherous 
pretext of favouring the establishment of a Republic in 
South Africa.” We deal with the situation elsewhere, but 
may note that the great majority of the Duteb, through 








their Press and in public meetings, have shown themselves 
resolutely loyal to the Government and General Botha, who 
has sent a strong force against Colonel Maritz. 


The Times of Thursday publishes an informing and unsen- 
sational article on airship raids, with special reference to 
Zeppelins. The Germans, as the writer points out, are 
naturally interested in spreading as much dread of a Zeppelin 
invasion as possible. For weeks past we have been treated to 
stories, conveyed for the most part through articles in the 
newspapers of neutral nations, or through American tourists 
newly arrived from Germany. (It must be a month since we 
read of two American engineers who spoke of the “ titanic 
energy” shown by the Germans in building Zeppelins, of 
which they would soon have no fewer than one hundred and 
fifty. This story has reappeared at intervals since, but the 
number now mentioned for the raid on London is given as 
seventy-five.) The writer, while regarding these estimates as 
very far wide of possible truth, observes that this is no reason 
for carelessness or scoffing. He regards a Zeppelin raid as 
fairly certain to be attempted, and in conjunction with air- 
ships of other types. 


Coming to the facts, the writer notes, first, the fragility of 
the Zeppelins, rendering transport by rvad impossible and 
camping Out dangerous. Temporary sheds are handy targets. 
They must therefore make the journey at one trip from their 
base or take very big risks. Secondly, past experience has 
proved Zeppelins to be unmanageable in heavy weather 
Raids are only likely to be made in really calm weather, and 
the damage likely to be inflicted in London would be more 
architectural than moral. Thirdly, as to construction 
numbers, the writer estimates the shortest time in which a 
Zeppelin can be completed as four months. The latest to 
appear before the war was about No. 24, including those 
smashed up and obsolete. Of the dozen available when war 
broke out, at least three, and possibly six, have been destroyed. 
Allowing for those since built and building, he does not 
think more than a dozen will be fit for use in another six 
weeks or two months. Some of these are not likely to be 
spared from the Russian war area; but the Germans have a 
certain number of Parseval non-rigid and Gross semi-rigid 
airships. To sum up, he estimates that in a few months they 
may be able to spare a whole dozen Zeppelins for our benefit, 
and perhaps another dozen Parsevals. Meanwhile we may 
rest assured that our high-angle guns and fast aeroplanes will 
increase in proportion much more rapidly. The Zeppelins’ 
best chance is in a fog, for then we cannot see to hit back ; 
but in a fog attacking airships cannot pick their targets. 


A Rotterdam correspondent of the Times, writing to Friday's 
issue, gives an account of the effect of aerial bombardment 
upon Antwerp and other Belgian towns which is worth noting 
in this context, and should be read by those, if there are any, 
who still look with dread upon the coming visit of German 
airships to London. It would appear that in the first attempt 
to bombard Antwerp from the air, the two or three casualtics, 
not important, which did occur were caused, not by German 
bombs, but by pieces of the shells fired at the bombarding 
aeroplanes by the Belgian guns. In the same way when, some 
weeks ago, a Zeppelin dropped bombs on Ostend, it appears 
that the only person injured (a woman) was hit by a piece of 
a Belgian shell. Clearly the aircraft have to rely upon the 
moral rather than the material effects of their belligerent 
action. 

In view of the possibilities, naval and aerial, we cannot help 
thinking that it would be a good thing if our newspapers 
suppressed the weather forecasts and all information as to 
barometrical pressure, which are very probably communicated 
by wireless to our enemies. These forecasts are now exceedingly 
accurate, aud we can well understand how useful it might be 
to the enemy to know what kind of weather they might expect 
when they reached British air. If the authorities think there 
is anything in the point, they will no doubt take it up. We 
feel perfectly sure that there will be no annoyance expressed 
either on the part of the Press or of the general public if they 
are deprived of weather forecasts. There is nothing which the 
authorities cannot have if they will only ask for it, prefaced 
by the statement that it is needful for the national defence. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RECRUIT! RECRUIT! RECRUIT! 


HE time has come when we must deal with the 
recruiting problem in earnest. Our essential need 
is more men. Unless we can get them rapidly and train 
them rapidly we can never end the war, and a prolonged 
war is the greatest disaster with which the nation can be 
faced. It spells ruin. What do we mean by saying that 
the recruiting problem must be dealt with in earnest ? 
We mean that the military authorities must not be 
allowed to turn the tap on or off, and check or encourage 
the flow of recruits, when and where it suits their con- 
venience. We acknowledge to the full the splendid and 
successful efforts which the military authorities are making 
for organizing the men and training them. Nothing 
could be better, and the country will never forget the 
service rendered by Lord Kitchener and those who are 
working under him. No one wants to interfere with their 
activities in either of these directions. But the raising of 
the men, and also the providing of what we may call the 
non-military side of the equipment—that is, the providing 
of their clothes and kit—are matters which can be accom- 
plished just as well by competent civilians as by competent 
soldiers. As, however,at the moment our competent soldiers 
are ten times as busy as our competent civilians, it isa 
proper division of labour that the procuring of the human 
raw material of the Army should be largely placed in 
civilian hands. What is wanted, in the first place, is to 
ascertain without delay: (1) What men are willing to 
offer their services voluntarily to their country, and to 
register their names and addresses as would-be recruits. 
(2) To have these men medically examined—the standard 
for height and chest measurement being reduced to the 
point below which the best authorities agree that 
a man cannot be an efficient fighter and marcher. 
(3) To swear in and make soldiers of the men whose names 
and addresses and fitness have thus been ascertained ;— 
the attestation form should be altered and simplified so 
that it will require no signature beyond the man’s declara- 
tion of service. (4) To pay the men thus accepted as 
soldiers a weekly sum as a retaining fee until the military 
authorities are ready to take them and train them. Mean- 
while they should live in their own homes and work at their 
trades. 

By adopting this course, and adopting it not in a 
haphazard way but systematically, we shall quickly have ear- 
marked the men ready and willing to be trained as soon as 
the military authorities can accommodate them. All the 
War Office would have to do would be to apply to the 
recruiting offices for the men as they were fo af They 
would be able, that is, to carry out their ideal of a tap 
which they could turn on or off to suit their convenience, 
and yet be able to do so without discouraging recruiting 
in the amazing way in which it has lately been dis- 
couraged. To be specific, we should like to see these 
recruiting duties carried out by a Commission of Array 
formed for the sole purpose of getting men and turning 
them over as and when required to the military authorities. 
The Commission of Array would be a receiving house and 
nothing else. At the top such a Commission of Array 
should consist of a dozen of the most influential men in 
the country under the presidency of the Prime Minister. 
Half of them should be retired soldiers who are known to 
the country, and first among them Lord Roberts, who is 
undoubtedly the greatest recruiting influence in the nation. 
The civilians should include great employers of labour 
and representatives of the Trade Unions and men of 
political importance. These Chief Commissioners of 
Array should not be numerous. Twelve in all would 
be quite enough. They should not, of course, break 
up the exisiting recruiting organization, which, in spite 
of the tap-turning and the sudden raising of the standard 
to the Guards level, has been doing admirable work, but 
_ should supplement it wherever necessary. Their object 
should, indeed, be to decentralize as much as possible, 
and ultimately to get down to a small district unit coin- 
cident with the ward in a town or the polling district in a 
county. The procedure should be thoroughly to search 
this primary unit for volunteers. Deputy Commissioners 
of Array and the officers below them should not be 





Sr 
satisfied until they had ascertained the name of eyor 
man willing to volunteer in this primary topographical wail 
We have used the words “ ward” and “ polling district ” 
advisedly, because the Commissioners should work on the 
Parliamentary register, and should not be satisfied until the 
had asked and answered the question, “Is he willing rf 
volunteer?” in regard to every man on that register. [¢ 
the register were well worked—and that could easily be done 
with the aid (paid of course) of the Parliamentary agents 
of both parties—we should soon know exactly where we 
stood in the matter of human raw material. For example 
the names on the register, when treated as we desire, would 
ultimately have beside them such words as: “ Already 
joined,” “ Medically unfit,” “Over age.” The remainder of 
the names would be those of men to whom the recruiters’ 
appeals must be made. The Commissioners of Array would, 
indeed, proceed very much in the same way as the men who 
constructed the Elizabethan musters, oras Abraham Lincoln’s 
officers when they mustered the men in the Northern States 
preliminary to the Draft. In the present case we are 
assuming, and, we believe, rightly assuming, that the men 
can be got without any form of compulsion. All that is 
necessary, we are proud to think, is to let the men know 
that they are wanted. But in order to do this thoroughly 
and systematically there must be some such machinery as 
we have described. We are quite certain that after a 
careful muster we can get on the purely voluntary system 
another million and a half men registered and attested as 
soldiers, and ready to be'called out for their training the 
moment the military authorities can accommodate them. 

It may seem as if that would be far enough for the Com- 
mission of Array to go. We desire, however, that they 
should go one step further, because we feel sure that they 
could take that step without in any way embarrassing the 
military authorities or interfering with them, and could 
at the same time help and facilitate the tremendous 
task of training and organization. While the attested 
men were waiting for their call we would, wherever 
it was physically possible, begin to give them a 
certain amount of drill and rifle practice. In big towns, 
indeed, we would train a portion of the men in what 
we may describe as “day-boy”’ battalions. There is no reason 
why very efficient training should not be given in this way, 
provided that the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
staff could be established. Up till the time of the Boer War 
there was at least one, and we think there were two bat- 
talions of London Militia who were always trained on the 
“‘day-boy ” system. The men lived in their own homes, and 
came to the depot each day for their recruit training, just 
as they might go to a factory or a mine. The units 
in question, while other Militia battalions were usually 
much below establishment, were always at full strength, 
and there were no disciplinary difficulties. In fact, the 
battalion of the Tower Hamlets Militia, to which we are 
alluding, was in many ways a model Militia battalion. No 
doubt a good many objections will be raised to such a 
course as we propose, and, remember, it is not an essential 
part of our scheme. We do suggest, however, that it 
would be quite worth while for the Government to experi- 
ment with two or three of these “ day-boy” battalions. T’he 
scheme is a different one from that of billeting regi- 
ments on a town, as is already being done. fn our 
proposed “ day-boy ” battalions the men would stay in their 
own homes. Surely this experiment might be tried, say, 
in London, in Manchester, in Liverpool, in Glasgow, and 
in Newcastle. If it were not thought satisfactory, no harm 
would have been done. If it succeeded, as we believe it 
would, then it would be very easy to follow up the 
example. We do not suggest, of course, that the final 
training could be given at home, but simply the pre- 
liminaries, including a certain amount of rifle practice. 
After these preliminaries had been concluded, the men 
would of course be put either under canvas or in barracks 
near some good open training ground where they could get 
proper field exercises and do their rifle practice. 

In conclusion, we would most seriously urge upon 
the Government, and, if they will not listen, upon the 
country, the imminent need of facing the recruiting 
question at once. We must have the men, for if we do 
not get them we are undone. They are waiting for us 
eagerly, only wanting to be given a lead. Why will not 
the Government give it in deed as well asin word? They 





have implored the youth of the country to come forward, 
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come they find a sergeant barring the way 
to their service with an unnecessarily high standard and red- 
tape restrictions which are supposed to be required to prevent 

n embarrassing rush. That is not the way to get men. 
The way to get them is the way we have described. When 
they are got all embarrassing rushes can perfectly well be 
avoided in the way we have suggested. All that is wanted 
is division of labour—the separation of the work of get- 
ting the men from that of training and organizing them. 
Let us reap and store the grain at once. When the 
millers and bakers are ready they will turn it into flour 
and bread. ‘To refuse to reap the field because the oven is 
not yet hot is little short of madness. 

A word in postscript as to equipment. The plea of an 
embarrassing rush as regards camps and training and 
organization is, we admit, a wholly justifiable one. It 
is not justifiable in the matter of equipment in the sense 
of making uniforms and kit generally. These ought in 

reat measure to be provided locally. There is not the 
slightest reason why the thing should only be done, as 
the War Office appears to think it can only be done, 
through big contractors. There is no reason why every 
village tailor and small town tailor in the land should 
not be set working, wherever possible with the help 
of soldiers’ wives, mothers, and sisters, for they should 
have the first call on the needlework. We do not know 
how it may be at the moment, but not very long ago it 
was, we believe, quite common for the uniforms of Marines— 
and they were as smart as any in the Army—to be cut out 
by master tailors, but all the sewing given out to the 
womenkind of the men who were to wear the uniforms. 
It is on these lines that the uniform problem is to be 
solved. A Commission of Array properly decentralized, 
and with small Equipment Committees working throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, would soon produce 
a million uniforms. “They could not get the khaki?” 
Very possibly, but they could get serviceable cloth which 
would do just as well till the khaki began again to flow 
freely from the woollen factories. We must get ahead, 
and not be stopped by punctilios either in the matter of 
men or of their clothes. We must have the men. 


but when they 





HONOUR TO BELGIUM! 


ig did a people and their Sovereign and his 
Consort deserve greater honour than the Belgians 
and their King and Queen. They have drunk the cup of 
misery and horror to the very dregs. “Their heads are 
bloody though unbowed.” The invaders have used against 
them the strength of a giant and the baseness of a giant, 
but all attempts to terrorize them into submission have 
been in vain. They have disputed every inch of ground 
that they could dispute with heroism, yet not with the 
madness of despair or with mere blind courage, though there 
has been plenty of that. They have been inspired with 
something higher, with a conscious determination to make 
every rifle-shot, every lunge with the bayonet, tell, and to 
conserve every ounce of energy, physical and moral, in 
their awful struggle. Their eyes and hearts have been 
kept always upon the supreme object—the re-creation of 
the kingdom now so desolate, the rehabilitation of Belgian 
nationhood. Like the brave men and women they are, they 
have never contemplated national suicide as an escape from 
the maddening terrors that surround them. They have 
practised the supreme virtue of good citizenship. They 
have never despaired of the republic. A people less sane, less 
sound of mind, might have decreed that they would let the 
Germans destroy Antwerp with their bombs before they 
resigned it to the enemy. ‘That would have shown splendid 
courage, no doubt, but it would not have been wise. It 
Was a greater thing to do what they did—to withdraw their 
Field Army from the entanglement of Antwerp and to 
evacuate the city. For the city did not surrender or 
make any parley with the enemy. The Belgian Field Army 
who were its defenders simply marched away, the military 
advisers of the King and of the nation holding that they 
Would be of more use in the field than if they sold their 
lives, however dearly, in the Antwerp trenches. Though the 
Belgians do not talk of such things now, no doubt in their 
hearts was the feeling that they would some day repossess 
Antwerp. Had they been heedless of this, they would not 
have cared what mutilation the city suffered. But, feeling 
certain that they would return, they saw no reason in 





assisting at the destruction of their own property. That 
destruction could not in the least have contributed to the 
main success of the war. 

As we write the Belgian flag is probably still flying 
at one or two places in the North-West of Belgium, but the 
Belgian Field Army and the King and Queen have already 
been forced to retreat over the French frontier at or near 
Dunkerque, and even the British Marines at Ostend 
have had to evacuate the town. The Belgian Ministry is 
already at Havre. But though the whole of Belgium will 
thus appear to have been inundated by the hungry flood 
of Germans, Belgium will still be teaching the world that 
nations live in men’s minds, and not in houses or tilled 
fields or roads or railways. As long as their spirit is 
not conquered the nation is not only not conquered but 
unconquerable. Belgium is teaching us that great lesson 
which Wordsworth taught us in one of the most glorious of 
his sonnets. She is showing us in deed, as he taught 
us in word, that the power of armies is a material thing, 
but that it cannot triumph over man’s unconquerable 
mind, and that the seeming victories of mere physical 
force are not victories in any true sense. 

How can we help Belgium ? is the question that is rising 
in every English mind. The nation is intensely roused, 
and eager to show by every means in its power the 
tenderness of its sympathy for the Belgians, its horror 
of the cruelties they have had to endure, and its deter- 
mination to do all it can to help them. The first and 
the obvious way is, of course, to succour the Belgian 
refugees, to find them food, fire, clothing, and shelter, to bind 
up their wounds and place them as honoured guests at our 
firesides. This is being done, and will continue to be done. 
But what is even more important, what the Belgians will 
care more for, is the determination of the English people 
to restore Belgium to the brotherhood of nations and to 
re-create her independence. Some pessimists have talked 
of Belgium being irretrievably ruined, and of it being 
impossible ever to obliterate the past or to reconstruct 
the shattered kingdom. That is sheer nonsense. Nothing 
could have been worse shattered than was France in 
1870. Quite half of her territory was in the hands 
of the Germans for six months. Her capital was bom- 
barded, then taken, and then through the internal troubles 
of the Commune devoured by famine and by fire, and 
devastated by the awful street fighting in which the Com- 
mune went out in blood and storm. Yet in two years’ 
time from the second siege of Paris the normal life of 
France was entirely reconstituted, and, except for the 
gaunt ruins of the Tuileries, the Hétel de Ville, and the 
Palace of the Legion’of Honour, and the five-franc notes, 
there was little abnormal in the condition of France. The 
present writer well remembers being in France in 1873 and 
1874 and seeing little to remind one that two years 
before France had passed through her supreme agony. 

What revived France was the spirit of her people, their 
determination to re-create the nation, their thrift, their 
ingenuity, their greatness of soul. It will be the same 
with Belgium. There is the same good heart, the same sense 
that they have fought heroically even if unsuccessfully, the 
same power to rebuild and to renew, the same conservation 
of economic energy. Germany may—we suppose it will be 
the next step—announce to the world that she has annexed 
Belgium to the German Empire and made it a Reichsland. 
She may set up her official organization and act as the 
permanent lord and conqueror, but the Belgian State 
will survive even if it has to be for a year or a couple 
of years a State in partibus. That is the worst. What 
is far more likely is that the German occupation will 
not last many months. It is in the maintenance of 
this heroic resolve, this determination not to be beaten, 
that we can help our Belgian allies, allies as valuable te 
us as ever they were, for they teach our people, and 
indeed the whole world, the lesson of self-sacrifice, 
of endurance, and of hopefulness. We are already 
pledged to see them through. That pledge must be 
renewed and renewed tii it is carried out. And here 
another historical analogy may help Belgium. Napoleon 
conquered Switzerland with almost as great brutality as 
the Germans have conquered Belgium, and held it for 
well-nigh eighteen years in his iron grip. Yet the Swiss 
spirit survived. It emerged, indeed, chastened, purified, 
and strengthened by the ordeal. The Swiss Confederation 


when it was refounded in 1815 was a better and a more 
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powerful State than that which had succumbed to the 
conqueror. So will it be with Belgium. ove 

Before we leave our subject one word must be said in 
honour of the Belgian King and Queen. King Albert is not 
a talking or prancing Sovereign, but is something a great 
deal better. He is a serious, manly soldier who acts with 
an eye, not to vainglory, but to his duty towards the country 
over which he has the honour to reign. But he needs no 
panegyric from us. Every Belgian knows his worth. We 
may, however, claim the right to pay our salutation of 
respect and honour to the Queen of the Belgians. She has 
shown high courage and a noble steadfastness in staying 
with her husband at Antwerp, and only leaving it when he 
left it. In her case, too, there has been no self-advertise- 
ment, no braggadocio, no boasting. She has done her 
simple duty in a way that goes straight to the heart. She 
will always have a safe and honoured home in England if 
she desires it, or rather if it is considered needful that she 
should leave her husband’s side. But, in any case, England 
will be for her only a temporary home, a place of rest, “a 
worthy gallery” to wait in till her King calls her back to 
their own home and their own people. 





OUR MILITANT RESOURCES. 


rQ\HE fall of Antwerp has, not unnaturally, set all our 

croakers croaking, and the pessimists have, in private, 
been indulging in a series of dismal prognostications. 
Starting with the perfectly sound Napoleonic maxim that 
he who possesses Antwerp possesses a pistol presented at 
the mouth of the Thames, they go on to ask what will 
happen if not only Ostend but Dunkerque and Calais and 
the whole of the coasts of Belgium and of Northern France 
pass into the enemy’s hands. Not only, they urge, will he 
have aconvenient base for Zeppelin attacks, but his chances 
of invading us will be greatly increased when there will only 
be a narrow piece of water to be passed. In their heated 
imaginations, our Navy, on the one hand, is utterly ignored, 
and, on the other, the waters of the Schelde, and indeed 
all the coastline opposite England, are pictured as crowded 
with transports suitable for the conveyance of we do not 
know how many hundred thousand men for the raiding of 
England. In these circumstances it may be worth while 
to call attention to the fact that even if the pessimistic 
data upon which men base their gloomy forebodings were 
true, though as a matter of fact half of them are not, we 
still have plenty of resources with which to meet the evils 
that are conjured up by anxious imaginings. It is only 
by steadily exaggerating every German advantage, and 
ignoring with equal steadiness all our powers, offensive 
and defensive, that the case of the gloomy-minded can be 
given any substance. We will take the prognostications 
in order. 

First for the Zeppelins. It is no doubt quite possible that 
the Germans will before long try to make an aerial raid. But 
if their airships come, not as single spies, but in battalions, 
we venture to say that our shore guns and that portion of 
our air fleet which is kept here to attack invaders will 
be able to deal faithfully with them, either before they get 
near London, or while they are flying over the capital. 
Let us assume, however, that our airships will miss them 
or fail to do them any damage, and that no hits will be 
made by the guns which are prepared at many convenient 
places to fire at such splendid targets. What are the sixty 
or seventy—these numbers are ridiculously large— 
Zeppelins, assuming that they can be got together 
over London, likely to accomplish, even if each of them is 
able to drop bombs weighing in the aggregate some three 
or four tons? That they will do a great deal of local 
damage to buildings we do not doubt. Though the Paris 
records seem to show that it takes about seven bombs to kill 
@ man, woman, or child, we are quite willing to admit that 
a very considerable number of people may be killed in 
various parts of London bya great Zeppelin raid. But, 
after all, how can that possibly affect the essential military 
situation? Putting it at the very worst, the number of 
people killed and wounded will be far less than the number of 
soldiers placed hors de combat in one of the minor daily 
skirmishes along the battle front. Besides, the Londoners 
who will be killed will be almost all non-combatants, and 
thus from the military point of view quite negligible. The 
men killed in the skirmishes are all able combatants. ‘T'o 


eas 
put the matter quite frankly, five hundred non- 
killed in London—and that ie a very liberal ——— 
the result of an air raid will deplete our military stren th 
very much less than five soldiers or oné officer killed 
the front. The notion that the bomb-throwers will = 
able to light a conflagration in London which will ru 
through the Metropolis like the great fire of Chica 0 7" 
absurd. London bricks do not burn. As we have go on 
said before, the only important result of an aerial raid 
would be temporarily to break down our recruiting arrange. 
ments by the influx of recruits. But suppose some of a 
ships were struck ? Well, that of course is quite possible- 
but, after all, battleships were meant for use and not for 
show, and they must take their chances from the air as 
well as from the water. The notion of Zeppelins bei 
able to destroy the Fleet as a whole is fantastic. The 
Zeppelin danger would only be a danger to a nation of 
neurotics, and happily we are not that, but something very 
far removed from it. Paris, always a much more impres- 
sionable city than London, is getting quite accustomed to 
aerial raids, and now treats them with angry contempt. 
What Paris can endure with fortitude will not send us off 
our heads. It is true the Zeppelin bombs are larger than 
the aeroplane variety, but the difference is not material, 

Next for the supposition that the possession of 
Ostend, Dunkerque, and Calais will increase the German 
power of invasion. It will do nothing of the kind, and for 
the very good reason that the ports we have named have 
none of them any facilities for rapidly embarking troops 
for a surprise raid. To get two hundred thousand men on 
board transports, accompanied by large bodies of cavalry, 
and, what is more important, by the great quantities of 
artillery without which we see that German troops are 
unable to act, is a tremendous job, and one which certainly 
could not be carried out from the Channel ports just 
named, As for Antwerp, quite apart from any question of 
Dutch neutrality—which we admit will not be thought twice 
of by the Germans—the narrowness of the river entrance, 
and therefore its liability to be stopped by mines, sub. 
marines, and destroyers, makes the plan of using itasa 
base for invasion impossible till our Fleet has been destroyed 
by the German Fleet—a type of action which they do not 
seem at present very anxious to undertake. The truth is 
that the Germans can do nothing in the matter of invasion 
till they have got the command of the sea, and they are at 
present a very long way from that. It really is rather 
exasperating, because our Navy does its work silently and 
unseen, that the alarmist should ignore its existence, and 
think and talk as if it had vanished for good. 

Tet us, however, indulge our pessimists to the full, and 
for the moment accept their hypothesis that somehow or 
other the Navy will go to sleep or be decoyed away, and 
that some hundred or hundred and fifty huge transports 
brought down somehow from Hamburg and other 
German ports to the coasts of Belgium and Northern 
France, and there filled with troops and artillery, will 
be sent across the Straits of Dover. (Why, if troops 
can be got on to them and a raid can be made, they should 
prefer as a preliminary to knock about the shallow waters 
of the Continental Channel ports rather than come com- 
fortably straight over from Emden is a matter for wonder, 
though a point we will not argue here.) Let us suppose 
two hundred thousand gallant Germans and their horses, 
transport, and artillery landed whilst we were asleep, aud 
without any destroyers or submarines getting amongst 
them, or without our big vessels paying them any 
attention. Do our pessimists really suppose that we 
should then be annihilated as a nation, and that when 
our Navy appeared it would be too late? As a matter 
of fact, we have at this moment ample power to deal with 
a raid of the kind we have imagined. But, it will be said, are 
not all our Regular troops out of the country, and are not 
we practically defenceless from the military point of view ? 
Most emphatically we are not. Thecountry was never in its 
whole history in a better position to repel a sudden raid than 
it is at the present moment. In the first place, we have 
got something like three hundred thousand Territorials, 
forming a properly constituted field army—that is, not 
merely a fortuitous concourse of battalions, like the old 
Volunteers, but a force with a well-designed brigade and 
divisional organization. These troops have now been 
under arms and in training for two and a half months, 





and many of them for three months, since a great 
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rritorial training began in the middle of 

- . we ese to say that in the opinion of com- 

eal officers this force is quite capable of dealing with 

erman raiders, however numerous, for the Germans 

could not send us their best first-line troops, since those 
are all busily engaged either in Poland or France. 

We are not inclined to use the language of bragga- 
docio, but, at the lowest, a British Territorial battalion 
is quite capable of meeting and disposing of a bat- 
talion of Landwehr or Landsturm. And remember that 
our troops would most probably be three to one, for 
the men available here to dispel raid would by no 
means consist solely of Territorials. There is still quite a 
considerable force of lars of high quality left in the 
country, though it would not be advisable to mention any- 
thing in the way of numbers. If the Germans wanted to 
make a raid, they should have made it two months ago, 
immediately after the despatch of the Expeditionary Force, 
and before the Territorials had settled down to their 
training. These are now at least fifty per cent. better 
troops than they were in the middle of August. But 
besides the Territorials and the remains of our Regular 
Forces, there are the first-raised battalions of the new 
Army. Of the six hundred thousand men enlisted, a 
hundred thousand will by the end of October be in a posi- 
tion to give a very good account of themselves, and if the 
Germans postpone their raid for another month, yet 
another hundred thousand will know how to handle 
their rifles quite as well as the German Landsturm. 
By the end of October, indeed, we venture to say that 
there will be at the very least six hundred thousand men 
in the country capable of repelling a raid. If our enemies 
wait till Christmas there will be at least a million. If, 
then, the Germans want to do the best for their invasion 
scheme, they had better hurry up. Every week they post- 
pone the attempt that attempt will become more desperate 
and more useless. 

We know that the true pessimist, who is determined not 
to be driven from his ground, but sticks with splendid 
British tenacity to his position, will say that all we have 
written is easy optimism, and that even if we do beat the 
raiders in the end, they may destroy a quarter of England 
before our troops can be got together to oppose them. 
That really is a most unfair attaek upon our military 
authorities. We cannot, of course, go into any details, 
for that might be regarded as a betrayal of valuable 
information. We can, however, assure our readers in 
general terms that the arrangements made by the military 
authorities for coping with a raid, should it ever take 
place, are of the most thorough description. The possi- 
bilities have all been thought out and met, and, barring 
some amazing accident, we feel certain that these arrange- 
ments will work perfectly. There has been no trusting to 
the impossibility of the Germans managing to land on our 
shores. Our military authorities have made their prepara- 
tions on the assumption that a raid may take place. 
They have assumed, that is, the possibility of the Germans 
by a ruse, or owing to fog or some accident, getting tem- 
porary command of the sea, and running all risks to take 
advantage of it. 

Our readers must not suppose from what we have 
written that we are mere easygoing optimists, and think 
that everything will go perfectly smoothly in the war, 
and that there is no danger and no reason for anxiety. 
That is by no means our mood. We desire to inculcate 
no false sense of security. In some ways we are quite 
pessimistic enough to satisfy the most anxious. All we 

want to do is to try to keep people from bemusing their 
minds with false terrors. They have quite enough of 
real anxieties to keep them from sham alarms. It is 
childish to worry eusediees about Zeppelin raidsand invasion. 
The essential danger is not there. The danger is in the 
war being greatly prolonged, and in us and our allies 
becoming exhausted and being dragged down in a common 
ruin bythe Germans. Unless we make a supreme effort to 
finish the war, the national peril is very great. We dare use 
no other words. Therefore we must for the next six months 
determine to make England into an armed camp, and to 
devote the whole of our energies to the raising a training 
and equipping of men. We must get our million men, 
and then prepare another million. Those who are pro- 
viding the equipment must run a race with those who are 
Providing the men, and see if they cannot possibly get in 








front of them. If we can get another million and a half 
men, all of as good quality as the first five hundred 
thousand, we shall do well, and there is no sort of reason 
why we should not. 

There is not a day nor an hour to be lost. The authori- 
ties—and we do not wonder at it—have been astonished 
at the difficulties they have been able to overcome in im- 
provising the battalions from the mobs of men which the 
nation has crowded upon them. We must astonish them 
still more. We must be daily self-surpassed in the way 
of creating armies. If we only set our minds to it, 
and determine that we will achieve things which have 
never been achieved before in the military history of 
mankind, we shall win. There must be no use for the 
word “impossible.” If people tell us that it is impossible 
to get men and rifles and uniforms more quickly than they 
are being got now, we must teach them that they are 
wrong, and that, in spite of all appearances, we can get 
thirty per cent. more steam-pressure from engines which 
already appear to be running at their very highest speed. 





COLONEL MARITZ’S REBELLION. 


HE outbreak of Colonel Maritz in South Africa will 
certainly bring fresh joy to the German heart. 
Otherwise it is an incident of dramatic rather than of 
military importance. He has taken over with him a 
commando, or rather a portion of a commando, raised 
by himself, and has made prisoners of the men serving 
under him who refused to desert their flag. But though these 
soldiers, said to be only five hundred, are lost to the Union, 
it is certain that the treachery of their commander will so 
stimulate recruiting in South Africa as to make good the loss 
probably ten timesover. Indeed, from the military as well 
as from the political point of view the situation is rather bene- 
ficial than injurious to the Empire. It has led toan instant 
consolidation of feeling throughout the bulk of the South 
African population, and has demonstrated that the policy 
of neutrality, which had previously had a good many 
adherents, was on every ground utterly untenable. 

In attempting to estimate the importance of Colonel 
Maritz’s action his own personality must be taken into 
account. Not only has he behind him a record of hostility 
to the British Empire, which, of course, was perfectly 
justifiable when the Boers were fighting against us, but 
since the Boer War he has lived for a considerable time in 
German South-West Africa, and there is good reason to 
suspect that he was employed by the Germans to encourage 
pro-German feeling among his Dutch fellow-countrymen. 
Like a typical traitor, he appears to have played two parts. 
After several years in German South-West Africa he 
returned to the Union, publicly declaring that he was 
disgusted with the Germans and all their ways. These 
declarations appear so far to have convinced General 
Botha that he placed Maritz in charge of the forces in the 
north-western district of Cape Colony, believing that his 
knowledge of German South-West Africa would be useful 
in the coming campaign. Maritz at once took advantage 
of his position to enter into fresh negotiations with the 
Germans, or, it may be, to carry out a prearranged plan. 
His commando seems largely to have consisted of men 
raised by himself from Dutch farmers living in districts 
remote from the ordinary currents of feeling throughout 
the Union. 

If the facts are as here stated, the incident is rather 
a personal than a political one. At the same time, it 
would be foolish to shut our eyes to the probability that 
Maritz has behind him a certain number of supporters 
scattered through the Union. We must remember that 
there was, long before the South African War, a consider- 
able amount of bitterness between the Boer and the 
Briton, and that this bitterness was of necessity in many 
cases intensified by the war itself. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s daring experiment of trusting the South 
Africans completely has turned out a brilliant success. 
It proved to our previous enemies that we were 
perfectly willing that they should govern themselves 
in their own way, subject only to the condition that 
they would recognize their position as members of the 
British Empire. The result has been the creation of a 
spirit of loyalty in place of a spirit of hatred, and if 
there had been no foreign element present in South 
Africa there is every reason to believe that the Union 
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would have had a peaceful history, except so far as peace 
was disturbed by labour disputes and native troubles. 
But this prospect did not fit in with German plans. The 
ambitions of Germany with regard to South Africa are of 
old date. Their first open expression by the Kaiser in 
connexion with the Jameson Raid is never likely to be 
forgotten by Englishmen. It was the policy of Germany 
to use the Transvaal Republic as a lever for ousting Great 
Britain from South Africa and establishing there a new 
German dominion. That policy failed because of Britain’s 
sea-power. The Germans were able to encourage President 
Kruger with words, but beyond that they were powerless. 
They have now again showed their hands. It is clear 
from the extensive military forces existing in German 
South-West Africa, and from their readiness to take the 
field, that Germany has been preparing for an attack on 
the Union, to be assisted if possible by a rebellion of the 
anti-British elements in the Dutch population. In this 
scheme Colonel Maritz has played his part. Whether his 
action is the result of arrangements made years ago or 
weeks ago is a matter of little importance. The essential 
point is that Germany has been intriguing to obtain 
possession of the Union of South Africa, and that one of 
her agents has now openly gone over to her flag. 

The issue is, of course, not doubtful. As long as Great 
Britain commands the sea no military preparations and no 
amount of money spent upon buying traitors can make 
South Africa German. Even were it true, which happily 
it is not, that the majority of the citizens of the Union of 
South Africa wished to break with the British Empire, 
they still would not wish to become the subjects of the 
German Kaiser. Indeed, in the proclamation which Colonel 
Maritz, acting under German tuition, has issued the Boers 
in South Africa were offered the bribe of a Republic of 
their own. But there cannot be many Boers in South 
Africa so obtuse as not to realize that an actual Republic in 
South Africa would be little more agreeable to the Germans 
than the present South African Union, which is virtually a 
Republic under the British flag. The world has seen in Bel- 
gium the treatment which Germany metes out to countries 
whose neutrality she has herself guaranteed, and if Germany 
were to defeat Great Britain in the present war any 
guarantee which the Germans might have given to the 
proposed Dutch Republic in South Africa would only be 
regarded as another “scrap of paper.” The idea that the 
Germans would be content to leave to a Boer Republic 
the gold-mines and the diamond-mines of South Africa, 
while contenting themselves with the comparatively worth- 
less territory which makes up German South-West Africa, 
is too absurd to be seriously discussed. 

On the whole, then, there is reason to be grateful for 
the fact that Colonel Maritz has at such an early stage in 
the present struggle shown his hand and thrown public 
light upon German plans. If he had played his cards 
a little more astutely, and succeeded more thoroughly in 
deceiving General Botha, who had trusted him, he might 
conceivably at a later stage have done very considerable 
damage. In the meanwhile what may be called the half- 
and-half section of the Dutch population in South Africa, 
the section which is willing to defend its own frontiers but 
reluctant to attack the Germans, might have grown in 
strength. Colonel Maritz’s action has dispelled the fiction 
that the Germans in South-West Africa are a peaceful 
folk, only anxious to be on good terms with their Dutch 
neighbours. It has enabled even the most short-sighted 
people to see the impossibility of any peaceful arrangement 
with a Power so unboundedly ambitious as is the German 
Empire. And that will have a reaction all round the 
world. At the moment German arms may be winning 
victories in Belgium or in Poland, and neutral Powers 
may be hesitating to take a hand in this colossal war. 
But every fresh revelation of German ambitions helps 
to make neutral Powers realize the danger which a German 
victory means for them. 

As a means of bringing home this danger to the 
minority of South African Boers who are still wavering in 
the balance, it has been suggested that the British Govern- 
ment should send a deputation of Belgian refugees speak- 
ing Dutch to tell the people by word of mouth what 
Germany has done in Belgium. We venture to add to 
this useful suggestion one that goes somewhat further. 
South Africa is a country of limitless space. Thousands 


of Belgians have lost their homes, and many of these 


ep ae ate 
thousands are probably so heartbroken that they would 
hesitate to face the ordeal of returning to the old soil to 
try to build new homes among the ruins that the 
Germans have left. It might therefore be worth while to tr 
to organize on a considerable scale the planting of Belgian 
refugees in homes in South Africa. The Belgians are a 
hardy, industrious folk, excellent agriculturists, and would 
certainly make magnificent settlers. Needless to say, this 
suggestion only applies to those Belgians who prefer to 
seek new fortunes in a new world. Our primary duty 
towards the Belgians is of course to rehabilitate their 
country, and to take them back to their previous homes 
so far as that is humanly possible. ; 
It is hardly necessary to add that Colonel Maritz’s 
rebellion determines the fate of German South-West 
Africa. There may have been a few English people who 
would have been willing, when the settlement at the end 
of the war comes, to leave Germany some of her colonial 
possessions, in the same spirit that the late Lord Salisbury, 
by graceful concession, voluntarily gave Germany a place 
in the sun. But it is now abundantly clear that nowhere 
can Germany be trusted as a neighbour, and therefore when 
the war ends we shall insist that the German flag shall 
disappear from the sub-continent of South Africa. 








THE COMPANIONSHIP OF THE PEN. 
HE long periods of darkness and absence of all direct 
news which add to the gloom of this war are illuminated 
by the flashlights of soldiers’ letters. Letters of the deepest 
interest have, as we all know, enthralled public attention; but 
these are of course picked letters. The letters and postcards 
which come from the mass of soldiers tell nothing of general 
interest, nothing which could enable any one to picture any 
corner of the great war, or to share any of the emotions which 
must possess the souls of those firing and under fire. No 
hint of patriotic purpose finds expression in them; battle, 
murder, and sudden death are hardly alluded to, much less 
described, by the men in their midst; and the golden illusion 
of glory is not so much as named. For the most part they 
might be written from the seaside. The writers are quite 
well, and they hope those at home are quite well, especially 
the baby. They are “doing well” also—a phrase which may 
mean that the Allies are advancing, or that the food is good. 
They hope that those at home are “ getting their money,” and 
thatis all. A printed form saying: “ Don’t you worry about 
me; Iam all right, and hope you are,” would to the person 
outside the soldier's family tell as much as his letters do, 
either of himself or of the situation. 

Yet surely there is something striking about these letters 
if we take them in the aggregate. The fact that expression 
upon paper is difficult to those unaccustomed to it by no 
means accounts for their brevity or for their tone. The few, 
and they are very few, grumblers can always find words, how- 
ever illiterate they may be. The man with a vivid resentment 
against discomfort in any form would, we feel sure, be always 
able to indicate his feelings somehow, even if he could hardly 
sign his name. He és able, he does do it. But these good 
fellows who say so little about themselves reveal by what 
they do not say a mindfulness, a pluck, and a self-control that 
are beyond praise, and it must be remembered that, while they 
always say the same thing, they write often. It is evidently 
a pleasure to write, though they allow themselves no 
complaints and demand no sympathy lest they create care 
and distress. Their pens are companions to them in some 
sense, rather taciturn companions though they may be. 
There are artists in every rank of life, but there are not many 
of them. People who delight to express their impressions in 
the most vivid manner that they can do not represent the 
ordinary run of men and women. Certainly there is nothing 
of the artist in the ordinary soldier, though his pen does 
reveal to some extent his state of mind. His thoughts 
concentrate on his home. Perhaps that is so with every 
one who is facing death, whether they look for it by 
chance or by illness, A thousand superficial considerations 
claim their attention, a thousand emotions, good, bad, and 
indifferent, swarm upon their souls, but they want intensely to 
keep open those communications which the enemy can never 
cut, and which while they are kept open prevent the soldier 
from ever feeling himself a military machine or food for 





powder. His pen keeps his home before him, and the thought 
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f his eae Raa him himself in the midst of trouble and 
0 


tural surroundings. He writes the letter, and thinks 
= tting there, and he is in no danger of having his 
of ah eo “| vetted by his identification-disc. If there 
— = he would feel very differently—very much more 
i oo ahead very much less his own man. Then is it 
= sible that this perpetual deslaration that he is well, and 
itn less well off, has some sort of suggestive effect upon 
the man who makes the declaration ? Again, dull reading as 
ere the confidences which the ordinary soldier makes to his 
nd et they are confidences. There is something pathetic 
ke evemnes for kisses to the family which make a part of 
so many a soldier's letters. He confides what is probably the 
warmest and most permanent feeling that he has, and is 
relieved to put it into words. Now and then his emotion 
forces itself into the inadequate vehicle of the words at his 
command. One letter which was shown to the present 
writer began by saying: “I am always thinking of you all.’ 
Then, after the usual remarks about health, the weather, and 
the food, the writer finished with the following words: “Ido 
try to forget you, but when I see the wives and kiddies turned 
out of their homes I do think a lot.” “I do try to forget you” 
is not exactly a happy way of expressing constant thought, but 
affection has wrung the words to its own use. The man’s pen 
conveyed his thought. Of course a long letter gives great 
pleasure if by chance the writer can compose one. 

The art of letter-writing is appreciated to a certain extent 
even where it is rare. An old and very poor woman with 
two sons at the front shrewdly remarked the other day that 
all letters were not alike. One of her sons wrote letters, she 
said, “just like a short story,” while the other one, who was 
“bad at grammar from a boy,” never said anything except 
that he was well. 

Apart from individual anxieties and affections, the great 
diminution in the male element of society caused by the 
enlistment of sons and husbands is not so much felt where 
society is little organized as in a more complex social system. 
The men’s letters make a pleasing diversion, and the world is 
not invariably considered dull without men—as it is considered 
where dulness is more feared. When the days of flirtation are 
over the sexes seem to seek their social pleasures apart. “ We 
are all widows on my landing, and it makes it so very pleasant,” 
said an old woman living in working-men’s flats to the present 
writer—a curious view of social pleasantness! She intended no 
disrespect to her late husband, whom she had just been praising. 

So far as the war is concerned, the anxiety of those at home 
is greatly mitigated by the fact universally believed among 
the women that men have some sort of liking for war, 
while their womenfolk all express the utmost horror of 
it. “He was wild to go,” or “glad to go,” or “ willing 
to go.” These are the three grades of satisfaction always 
imputed to those wko have chosen to bear arms, and certainly 
there is nothing in their written words to destroy the theory. 
It is, we think, undoubted that the feeling for children among 
the sort of people whose letters we have been speaking of is 
stronger than that between husband and wife. All the women 
who describe the momentous leave-taking speak of the father’s 
distress at leaving his children and of his turning back to speak 
again tothem. Not that the last thought need be the most 
solicitous. The writer was amused by one such description in 
which the last word seemed to be for the dog. “ Hold on to 
‘Flossie’ if you can,” he said. ‘Flossie’ is a very peculiar- 
looking animal, and so far as stealing goes there will, 

we imagine, be no difficulty in holding on to her. She 
has the coat, colouring, and outline of a collie; on the 
other hand, she is hardly bigger than a fox terrier, and 
her legs are so short as to suggest a German strain in her 
blood; but, like all the best-beloved dogs, she reads the mind 
of her master and mistress, shares their every prejudice, and 
expresses their feelings more openly than is wise. Rent- 
collectors and deputy-landlords are not popular people, and 
‘Flossie’ would like to exterminate them. Herein lies her 
danger. She cannot restrain a sympathetic impulse to snap 
at the family enemies. Pets take a very large place in life 
just now among both rich and poor. “The children miss him 
dreadfully,” said the wife of a soldier the other day, lamenting 
her husband’s departure for the front. Then, as a large cat 
rose from the hearth and looked abstractedly about the room, 
she added, “ Even the cat misses her father.” 

The French are fond of telling us that there is less fecling 





between mothers and sons among Teutonic than among Latin 
peoples ; but “ good sons” are idolized by their parents here. 
Only last week a soldier's mother in Southwark spent the 
whole of her week's allowance—with no idea where more was 
to come from—upon getting her son's photograph enlarged, 
so that she should be able to look upon his features with pride 
and pleasure, instead of staring through glasses at that most 
unsatisfactory form of portraiture, a head in a group! 

The habit of writing postcards has, rather unfortunately, 
in ® measure destroyed the secrecy of letters. No one 
hesitates to show them, and it may be in part, perhaps, to this 
that the dull character of some of the letters we have been 
discussing must be traced. On the other hand, the trouble- 
some part of writing a letter has been reduced by the 
postcard—and probably two dull letters are better worth 
having than one more interesting one when the recipient is 
in anxiety, and is not much of a critic. As to the writer, he 
has nothing private to say. He does not want to paint a 
picture. He only wants to send his love, and to register, and 
so to strengthen, his own constant determination to keep up 
heart and make the best of it. 





WAR AND WILD LIFE. 


|} EPORTS from a beleaguered city are necessarily vague 
and conflicting, but there seems little reason to doubt 
that one of the consequences of the siege of Antwerp has 
been a minor tragedy in a quarter to which few probably 
gave a thought. The authorities of the Antwerp Zoological 
Gardens, before the bombardment began, felt compelled to 
destroy all the dangerous animals in their cages. They could 
not contemplate the possibility of beasts of prey loose in the 
streets; a stray shell would break the bars of the strongest 
enclosure, and the Zoological Gardens are situated near one 
of the important railway stations, which would naturally 
attract the fire of cannon. The idea of protecting the cages 
with sheets of steel seems to have been considered and dis- 
carded; and the last we hear is that the snakes and other 
reptiles had been destroyed, and that the keepers were going 
the round of the houses shooting and burying the lions, 
leopards, and wolves. War multiplies misery in many places; 
and even in face of the great tragedy of Belgium it is 
possible to think with pity of the keepers ordered to destroy 
the creatures which had been their daily care for years. 
There are certain consequences of the war as it affects 
animal life in this island which it is possible to guess at with 
some certainty up to a point, but which beyond that point are 
oddly incalculable. One is the effect of the stoppage of the 
sport of shooting. The management of a grouse moor in 
these days is a much more scientific business than it used to 
be. For years past increased attention has been paid to the 
relation between the numbers of grouse and the food supply 
available for them—the | urning of heather so as to produce a 
rotation of young green shoots, the draining of the ground so 
as to decrease the possibilities of cold and wet, which are 
favourable to the increase of the threadworm Trichostrongylus 
pergracilis, the destroying agent of “ grouse disease,” and so on. 
The n:oor-keeper has always in his mind the object of leaving 
a small rather than a large stock of birds on any given area 
of ground, in order that there shall be no shortage of food 
supply in the hard weather of winter and early spring. This 
year the stock left on the majority of moors will be large 
rather than small. It will not be too large in many cases, 
since last season many moors were almost emptied of their 
grouse by disease, and the migration which seems to precede 
or to accompany the oncoming of disease. In some cases, 
however, the stock left on the moor will be very large indeed, 
possibly much larger than the ground would be supposed to 
carry in the ordinary course of things, and here it is a 
matter of speculation as to what will happen. Next spring 
the moor will be swept with disease, is one prediction; another 
is that there are forces of redistribution at work about 
which we know very little, and that possibly a “jubilee,” 
even on a heavily stocked moor, may merely have the effect 
of sending a proportion of the stock to other’moors. This 
question of overstocking a given area is not confined to 
grouse. There are partridge manors which may be con- 
sidered overstocked, if they are compared with other areas 
where birds are less carefully preserved. What has come to 
be known as the “ Euston system,” which means the replacing 
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of eggs by dummies in the nest until the young birds are on 
the point of hatching out—that is, reducing the risks of 
incubation to a minimum—has raised the numbers of the 
stock of birds on some estates to what may seem an almost 
artificial level. It is true that no process or artifice has been 
discovered which can ensure the survival of young partridges 
in the case of heavy rainstorms or flooding ; but, given average 
weather, the Euston system certainly multiplies the stock 
on any given area, and it is possible that there may be 
something yet to be learned, in regard to partridges, 
as to the consequences of interfering with the natural 
balance of wild life. Still, the possibilities are not very 
alarming. Even if few partridges are shot this season in 
comparison with the bags of other years, partridges have a 
way of redistributing themselves over neighbouring country ; 
and as in the last five or six seasons the stock of partridges 
has been brought very low in many places owing to rain, cold, 
and excessive drought, the dangers of overstocking are pro- 
bably so small as to be negligible. Inany case, the numbers of 
partridges, unlike those of grouse, are easily reduced. Grouse 
pack and cannot be approached, nor is it always possible even 
to drive them ; but partridges, if necessary, could be netted at 
night on the ground. It is this possibility, in fact, which has 
led this autumn to a movement, fortunately unsuccessful, for 
starting a market in English partridges to America. The 
idea seems to have been that, since game farmers and others 
have suffered losses through the war, they might possibly 
recoup themselves to some extent by netting partridges on 
the estates of owners willing tosell, and shipping these English 
birds alive to the United States. Happily this action, which 
would have led to poaching in every county in the kingdom, 
bas been discountenanced, and there is little chance that it 
will be revived. 

In the deer forestg of Scotland the absence of the usual 
number of stalking parties will have results which will not be 
apparent for some time. Forests vary in their fortunes as to 
management and letting; some are very carefully looked 
after, and some go through the hands of yearly tenants who 
have no abiding interest in the country, and only try to carry 
away with them the best heads, indifferent as to the prospects 
of the season to follow. Some offer too high a limit of stags, 
and the tenant does not think he has had his value unless he 
kills up to the limit imposed. Those forests which have been shot 
too hard, or on which the steady killing out of stags with good 
heads has led to a deterioration in the size and weight of 
antlers and beasts alike, will be all the better for being left in 
quiet. The stalkers and keepers will have been told to thin 
out the trash, and to kill the necessary numbers of hinds, and 
the survival of the better stags will show itself in better heads 
in seasons to come. That is a result which, out of the con- 
sequences of the war which will follow at home, seems to be 
one of the most natural and certain. Another consequence is 
problematical and speculative, and has less to do with the 
northern than with the southern counties. If the war lasts 
far into next year, is it possible that there will be a large 
addition to the numbers of one of our migrant birds? Quails 
are not now among the commonest of our spring visitors, 
but they used to be common enough. For years past 
they have been netted in hundreds of thousands on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and shipped alive to 
the principal markets of the Continent. Vast quantities of 
these little birds, which set out from Africa for the purpose 
of nesting in these islands and in other northern latitudes, 
merely find their way to the table as food. But if the war 
goes on, where will be the demand for quails? If the demand 
ceases, the supply will cease; and if the supply ceases, so many 
more thousands of quails will find their way to these shores, 
to pair and bring off their broods in the fields of Hampshire, 
Sussex, Buckingbamshire, and wherever the birds would 
naturally make their home. There are many unhappy con- 
sequences of European warfare, but this at least would be 
happy. There is plenty to be said for shooting quails in season, 
when otber birds are shot for the table; but there is nothing to 
be said for the cruelty of killing them in the spring when 
they are mating, or for the fancy of the gourmet which 
tolerates such an addition to the dinner menu of a London 
season. 

Speculation suggests that the heavy firing, the noise and 
swoke of battlefields may Tead to eccentricities in the matter 
of other bird visits to Great Britain. But it is merely 








ta 
speculation ; there is little justification for supposing that the 
birds of European countries will be so greatly disturbed by 
the presence of fighting armies as to go far from the districts 
in which they would naturally be found. That birds 
disturbed in Germany or Russia should fly to England 
for refuge argues too lofty a process of reasoning to be 
a proposition readily accepted. That they should fing 
themselves, as it were, pushed by battles out of noisy into 
quiet places is more easily arguable ; but even so, facts as wa 
know them are against the probability of such migrations on 
any large scale. Birds are not scared for long by the sound 
of guns firing. Grouse which are driven over butts one day 
are in their accustomed places on the moor the day after. 
Pheasants after a day in which hundreds have been killed 
come to be fed the next morning as usual. Nor does the 
firing of heavy artillery produce any more marked an effect, 
The neighbourhood of Lydd and Hythe is the breeding ground 
of some of our rarest birds, and is ground to which these 
birds return to nest year after year. Neither the sound of 
guns, nor the bursting of projectiles, will deter a bird 
from nerting in a particular place if it has made up its 
mind to do so. Some years ago the writer, on a visit 
to a well-known haunt of Kentish plovers, ringed plovers, and 
other birds whose nesting operations are protected by a paid 
watcher, was shown the nest of a Norfolk plover which had 
been found two years running in almost the same yard of 
ground. This spot was immediately below the place in the 
air where shrapnel was timed to burst, and the ground was 
littered with shards of shell. Undeterred by the noise and 
the shower of iron, the bird sat faithfully on, and for two 
seasons running brought off its young ones, actually under 
the fire of heavy guns. 





THE CASE OF OSCAR SLATER. 

HEN it was announced in April that the Secretary for 
Scotland had ordered a fresh inquiry into the case of 
Oscar Slater, the German Jew who was convicted in 1909 of 
the murder of Miss Gilchrist in Glasgow, and was subsequently 
reprieved after being sentenced to death, there must have been 
a large number of people in this country who felt a sense of 
relief, and who hoped that at last there would be a full 
investigation of the problems which either received no attention 
at Slater’s trial, or which were only emphasized after it. Now 
that the results of this inquiry have been embodied in a 
White Paper, those hopes and expectations can only give way 
to acute disappointment. The inquiry was private. It was 
held in camerd, before a single county Sheriff. The witnesses 
were not put on oath. It was particularly ordered that the 
inquiry “should in no way relate to the conduct of the trial.” 
It was to be “limited to questions of fact,” though the 
main facts that tell in favour of Slater’s innocence were 
never mentioned. Indeed, it has turned out to be hardly 
anything more than the hearing of evidence given by a 
Glasgow detective, Lieutenant Trench, which, though cor- 
roborated in an important particular by a brother-detective, 
has apparently been disbelieved and set aside, with the sequel 
that Lieutenant Trench has been expelled from the Glasgow 
police force. Of the conduct of the case against Slater by 
the police there may be something more to be said later. 
Meanwhile, as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle pointed out in his 
cogent letter to the Spectator of July 25th, the vital facts of 
the case remain unassailed, unassailable, and, in the minds of 
hundreds of persons who are used to weighing evidence, con- 
clusive in proof of Slater’s innocence of the crime alleged 
against him. Slater himself remains in prison, where he has 

already served nearly five and a half years of a life sentence. 
We cannot here go in full into the story of the murder of 
Miss Gilchrist, though we may refer our readers to the 
Spectator of September 28th, 1912, and March 28th, 1914, 
to The Trial of Oscar Slater, edited by Mr. William 
Roughead, in the “Notable Scottish Trials = Series 
(Hodge, 5s. net), and to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
pamphlet on the case published two years ago (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 6d.). But before once more emphasizing 
the points made clear by examination of the case as a 
whole, let us look at one or two aspects of it to which, 
perhaps, not sufficient attention has as yet been drawn. In 
the first place, there is the evidence given by the two chief 
witnesses for the Crown, Helen Lambie, who was Miss 
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re id. and Mary Barrowman. Miss Gilchrist, it 
ne inoadl cheno. tt: hor onal fn 6 Gah te 
Glaagow: she was old and eccentric, her hobby was a collec- 
tion of jewels, and she saw practically no one. She was 
murdered one evening when Lambie had gone out (as she did 
every evening) to buy a paper. The sound of a fall and knocks 
on the floor had caused a neighbour, Mr. Arthur Adams, to 
rush up to the door of her flat, and there he was found, trying to 
gain admittance, by Lambie on her return with the news- 
puper. Now take her evidence. Mr. Adams “ was never & 
visitor at the house, and I was astonished to find him there. 
She opened the door with her keys, telling Adams that the 
noise he had heard “would be the pulleys,” by which she 
meant the clothes-lines in the kitchen, though he had told 
her that “the ceiling was like to crack.” When she 
unlocked the door she saw a man “coming from the 
direction of the spare room. I saw that the light was 
lit in the spare bedroom. It was not lit when I left 
the house. The man came through the hall and passed 
me and went downstairs. I then went into the kitchen 
and saw that everything was all right there.” Observe, 
there is no note of astonishment; she does not seem to 
have been in the least surprised at seeing a man in the 
flat; she does not ask him what he is doing, or try to 
prevent him going downstairs, though she knew her 
mistress was afraid of burglars and had had a double 
lock put on the flat door for safety’s sake. Why? We 
cannot say. The fact remains unexplained. Yet it was 
just the few seconds during which the man passed her 
and went downstairs, giving her a glimpse at the side 
of his face—she said before the Commissioner in America 
that she “could not tell his face,” and “never saw his 
face”—which were apparently accepted by the police as 
eufficient on which to issue a description of the murderer’s 
appearance and to justify the acceptance of her identi- 
fication of Slater. Next, take the evidence of Mary 
Barrowman. She was a girl who was sent out on an 
errand on the evening on which Miss Gilchrist was murdered, 
and who says that she sawa man coming running out of 
the close in which Miss Gilchrist lived, that he brushed 
by her going at full speed, that she thought he was running 
for a tramcar, and that she turned back with her parcel to 
follow him. She gave the police a description of this man, 
and was afterwards taken out to America to identify him. 
Previously to identifying him she had been shown a photo- 
graph of Slater; and she actually says that on the voyage 
out to America, although she and Helen Lambie occupied the 
same cabin, they never spoke to each other on the subject of 
the murder or the appearance of the man they had seen. On 
the value of identification or of evidence of this description 
it would seem superfluous even to comment. Yet Lambie 
and Barrowman were two of the principal witnesses for the 
Crown. 

Now to take the main facts in order. Why was Slater 
arrested? Because on examination of Miss Gilchrist’s 
collection of jewels it was found that a diamond brooch was 
missing, and because the police were informed that a man 
named Slater had recently pledged a jewel apparently 
answering to the description of Miss Gilchrist’s brooch. On 
this information a warrant was issued for Slater's arrest, and 
when the police found that the man they wanted had sailed 
with his mistress, one Antoine, from Liverpool under an alias, 
Otto Sando, they thought they were really on the track of 
the murderer, They arrested Slater on his arrival in New 
York, and Adams, Lambie, and Barrowman were sent out to 
identify him. But before he could be put on his trial the 
police case against him had collapsed. The brooch he had 
pawned was proved to be his own, and to have been one which 
he had frequently pawned before; so that all that the police 
had to connect him with the case when his trial began was the 
fact that Lambie, Barrowman, and other witnesses said he 
either was, or was like, a man they had seen, but to whom 
they had never spoken. From first to last the police never 
succeeded in proving, or tried to prove, that he had ever even 
heard of Miss Gilchrist. Yet he was found guilty of the 
murder, by nine votes to six in a jury of fifteen. 

Why? Unfortunately, the main answer is clear. It is 
because of the way in which the case was put before the 
jury by the Lord Advocate. Feeling was running high, as 
Was natural in the case of so brutal a murder, and the Lord 





Advocate laid strong emphasis on Slater’s alleged immoral 
character. There was no evidence to show that he lived with 
his mistress Antoine on any but the usual terms, but the Lord 
Advocate spoke of him to the jury as a man who “lived oa 
the proceeds of prostitution” and had “sunk to the lowest 
depth.” Further, he developed a case against him for which 
he called no evidence, and which was, as a fact, contrary te 
what has been proved to be true. The essence of the Lord 
Advocate’s case was that Slater was flying from justice, and 
that he had tried to cover up his tracks. The evidence shows 
that his departure for America had been planned for a long 
time, that he did not attempt to conceal his name or his 
movements, and that all he did was to book his passage as 
Otto Sando—such changes of name being a very common 
occurrence among men who live, as he did, by their wits. The 
Lord Advocate went so far as to tell the jury that when Slater 
arrived in Liverpool “he does not go to the Cunard office and 
say, ‘I am Oscar Slater.’” Yet while the Lord Advocate was 
making that point to the jury the police had in their hands a 
telegram from Liverpool saying that Slater and his mistress 
had engaged rooms at the North-Western Hotel, previous to 
sailing, under the name of Oscar Slater, Glasgow, and that the 
woman had told the chambermaid they were sailing in the 
‘ Lusitania.” Why was this telegram withheld from the know- 
ledge of the Lord Advocate? Were the Glasgow police 
responsible for withholding it P If so, was it because their 
case as they originally had framed it against the man had 
collapsed P 

Plainly matters cannot rest at this point, with Slater still 
serving a life sentence in gaol. There must be a fresh trial, 
with nothing withheld, and with witnesses giving evidence on 
oath. Nothing short of this will satisfy the necessities of 
the situation. Nothing less than this will ease the consciences 
of Englishmen. Slater may not be a moral or a worthy man, 
but there has been nothing, from first to last, to show that he 
murdered Mies Gilchrist, and yet for that crime he has been 
sentenced to death and has now, although reprieved, served 
more than five years in prison. That is a state of things which 
cannot be tolerated, even in the times in which we are living. 
We may be suffering from the horrors of war, but we ought te 
and must set right a case such as this. If we do not satisfy 
ourselves that there is reason to believe that Slater committed 
the crime for which he is suffering, there is no meaning in the 
words “ British justice.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





LORD CROMER ON AN AMERICAN PARALLEL 
{To tas Eprrom or tus “Srecraron.”) 


Sir,—I think that the following letter from Lord Cromer 
will interest your readers, and especially those who are 
Americans.—I am, Sir, &c., VA 


“My pear ——,—I am very sorry that Iam not well enough 
to meet your American friends. I should very much have 
liked to make their acquaintance, all the more so because I 
could have told them that the spirit which now prevails in 
this country reminds me very forcibly of that which I found 
in existence when I landed at New York in the summer of 
1864, with the exception that at that time the Northern cause 
looked much more gloomy than our present prospects. At 
that time General Early had just made a raid, with the result 
that when I went from New York to Washington I had to 
cross an inlet called Gunpowder Creek in a boat, the bridge 
having been blown up by the Southerners. The dead were 
being buried within a few miles of the Capitol at Washington. 
To such an extent was the currency depreciated that an English 
sovereign was worth thirteen paper dollars (greenbacks). The 
trade in New York was practically at a standstill, and yet I 
never came across a single individual who spoke of giving in. 
All were imbued with the fixed determination to fight the issue 
out to a finish, and with profound confidence that that finish 
could only be in one direction. That is, I think, what we all 
here feel about the struggle with Germany, and for my own 
part my confidence in the result is equal to that shown by my 
American friends fifty years ago.—Very sincerely yours, 

Cromer.” 
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AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
(To rue Epitor ov tue “‘Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—I send you an extract from a letter just received from 
a valued friend in the United States, resident in New York, 
and at the time he wrote just returned from a journey to 
Oklahoma and Kansas. It may prove of interest to you or 
your readers as a manifestation of the feeling in America. 
—I am, Sir, &., A. L. CoHEen, 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James's Park, S.W. 


“During my trip to the West and South-West I found the 
interest in the war almost as intenso as it is in New York. ‘Those 
little newspapers which only print one edition a day were getting 
out extras at all hours of the day and night, and oil-drillers and 
others would eagerly buy them and read the news. I was really 
surprised to find in those interior points such a clear understand- 
ing of the situation and an intelligent discussion of the conditions 
that brought about the present unfortunate conflict. It is needless 
to tell you that the sympathies of the people of this country are 
entirely with Great Britain, and, outside of certain citizens of 
countries that are opposed to the Allies, they are all of one mind. 
These is still held nightly in Times Square, 42nd Street and 
Broadway, just across the street from the Knickerbocker Hotel 
(you will remember the Times building), what is locally called 
“an International Parliament.’ It is composed of people of all 
nationalities, ages, sexes, and conditions in life who read the war 
bulletins and study the war maps exhibited in the windows of the 
New York Times. The session is a continuous one, as I have found 
it in session at all hours of the day or night in which I have 
passed, and there are usually from five to ten speakers discussing 
the war and explaining the workings of European politics. For 
the = few days the news has been all in favour of the Allies, 
and last night as I passed the open-air Parliament a tall man, pre- 
sumably a citizen of one of the countries forming the Triple 
Alliance, was admonishing the people not to put much credence 
in the report of their defeat, because the ultimate result would be 
the defeat of the Allies and the destruction of British domination 
throughout the world. As I happened to be close to him I could 
not refrain from saying: ‘Not while the United States has any 
ships or men available for war.’ While I said this in an ordinary 
tone of voice, it seemed to strike such a popular chord of approval 
that there was an outburst of applause that brought an admonition 
from some of the policemen around that such demonstrations were 
not permitted.” 





(To ruz Eprror oy Tue “ Sprectaror.”] 
Sir,—In confirmation of statements in the Spectator that the 
sympathy of Americans is with the Allies in the present war, 
I enclose an extract from a letter which I recently received 
from a firm of New York lawyers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
High Street, Ballymena, Travers W. KIna. 


“Every American I know hopes that this war goes to a finish, 
and that Kaiser Billy and his Prussian military clique are made 
to realize that they can’t run the earth. A nation which calls a 
solemn treaty which it has signed ‘mercly a piece of paper,’ and 
drops bombs from war balloons on Antwerp and its hospitals, and 
sacks Louvain, cannot expect any support or sympathy from this 
country, which always demands a square deal from everybody. 
You must lick these Germans thoroughly in this war, because if 
you don’t it will be an everlasting disgrace to the other countries 
of Europe, and will put us to the necessity of licking them when 
they come over here to try and seize the Panama Canal and to go 
roughshod over the Monroe Doctrine.” 





QUACKS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
[To tue Eprtor or tus “ Spectator.’’} 
S1z,—Dr. Holland Rose hits the right nail on the head in his 
letter in your issue of October 10th. Just as Sir John French 
cannot in war lay all his cards on the table, so in diplomacy 
premature disclosures are absolutely fatal to success. The 
curse of this country for some years past has been the noise 
made in Parliament and in the Press by a group of wealthy 
and leisured men giving—quite innocently, no doubt—shelter 
and support to alien emissaries seeking to destroy the founda- 
tions of this realm under the cloak of religion and “Christian 
fellowship.” Englishmen, whose forefathers served before the 
mast at Trafalgar, and fought through the Peninsular War 
and at Waterloo, may therefore be forgiven for daring to 
place on record in the plainest terms their determination that 
this country shall never again be at the mercy of political 
guides who, without troubling to go to the root of the matter, 
or even making inquiry from those who have access to the 
dossiers at New Scotland Yard, have deliberately set them- 
selves to weaken the defences of the United Kingdom 
in the face of the enemy. Belgium is now suffering 
unmeasured agonies because the patriotic efforts of Lord 





1 

Roberts, and the warnings of Lord Cromer and M 

Blatchford, have been ridiculed and successfully thwarted 
by the partisans of the so-called “ Anglo-German Friendshi 
Committee,” wilfully ignoring the evidence of patent facta 
Everywhere we find homes plunged into mourning and 
thousands of widows, orphans, refugees, and men maimed for 
life by wounds thrown upon the world. One cause of this ig 
that the British electorate has been persistently and skilful] 
drugged with opiates prepared by apothecaries in Berlin. Pe | 
as a result our small Army was insufficient to strengthen 
Belgium and save her from invasion and the horrors of blood 
shed and spoliation. It is, Sir, no answer for the dupes of the 
Kaiser to whine at public meetings: “ We have taken part in 
conferences and served on committees with nice, kind German 
clergymen. We are now encouraging recruiting. We are 
providing cigarettes for the soldiers. We are entertaining 
refugees at an hotel down the street.” Surely we may say to 
such: “ You cannot be allowed to evade the awful responsi« 
bilities of your campaign against the increase of the Navy and 
the strengthening of the Army. It is upon the wage-earners 
and manual labourers that war strikes its heaviest blows. It 
is the rank-and-file of the nation who are now suffering from 
your wanton escapades, and quack prescriptions, and iguor. 
ance. The day of reckoning is at hand.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. EpwarpD ATKIN, 





GENERAL VON BERNHARDI AGAIN, 

[To rus Epiron or tHe “Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—Another of General von Bernhardi’s books (How 
Germany Makes War, Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. net) has been 
translated; and probably many, like myself, have been dis. 
appointed with it. Nevertheless, I have discovered in it not a 
few points of real interest, and I will here indicate two of these, 
First, we have a picture of the nation who only wanted peace, 
and who was wantonly attacked by France and England:— 

“For a rising State which has not yet attained the position due 
to it, which is in urgent need of colonial expansion, and can only 
accomplish it at the cost of others . . . itis impossible to change 
the partition of the earth, as it now exists, in our favour, by 
diplomatic artifices. If we wish to gain the position in the world 
that is due to us, we must rely on our sword, renounce all weakly 
visions of peace” (p. xiii.). 

“The probability of the Germans having to fight by sea and by 
land against greatly superior numbers is obviously near at hand. 
Their political development requires this combat as a biolcgical 
necessity” (p. 147). 

And I may here quote from Germany and the Next War, p. 84, 
the following :— 

“ What we now wish to obtain must be fought for and won 
against a superior force of hostile interests and Powers.” 

Here is the nation who desired peace above all things! 

Next one can read between the lines of the following 
passages the author’s indifference as to the question of 
violating a neutrality which one is pledged to respect :— 

“Tf England also takes part in the struggle, it can be antici- 
pated that French-English main forces will be conducted through 
Holland and Belgium” (How Germany Makes War, p. 183). 


“Leaving all political conditions alone, we can very well 

imagine a German offensive against France . . . advancing with 
the armies echeloned forward through Holland and Belgium.” 
It is significant that in the context of the above two passages 
there is no reference to the question of violation of neutrality, 
no word of blame or excuse respectively. Clearly General von 
Bernhardi holds the same view as Chancellor von Bethmann 
Hollweg, who, in his speech of August 4th, said that necessity 
(or, rather, expediency) knew no law. It is amazing that from 
the same nation—and that a very strong and virile nation— 
we should get both the not unexpected cynical frankness, and 
also lying pretences! What was the use of the pretence that 
Belgium was already virtually the ally of England and 
France when the Chancellor had “given the show away r 
already? But even in Bernhardi’s books we have two voices. 
The real Prussian speaks in the following :— 

“ Any action in favour of collective humanity outside the limits 
of the State and nationality is impossible” (Germany and the Next 
War, p. 25). : . 

“If the same standard be applied to the State, then ‘its highest 
moral duty is to increase its power’” (tbid., p. 46). ; 

“Every treaty of alliance presupposes the rebus sic stantibus ; 
for since it must satisfy the interests of each coutracting party, it 
clearly can hold only as long as those interests are really bencfited. 
. . . Nothing can compel a State to act counter to its own interests, 





on which those of its citizens depend” (ibid., p. 272). 
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«The political behaviour of a State is governed only by its own 
interests” (idid., p. 274). : 

Now listen to the insincere echoes of professorial oratory :— 

« We Germans have a far greater and more urgent duty towards 
civilization to perform” (idid., p. 258). ‘ 

“The blessings for which German blood has flowed in streams— 

--itual and moral liberty and the profound and lofty aspirations 
sp German thought—would for long ages be lost to mankind” 
(ibid., p. 105). ; ;, ee ’ 

« Finally, from the point of view of civilization, it is imperative 
to preserve the German spirit, and by so doing to establish foci of 
universal culture ” (ibid., p. 78). 

«The dominion of German thought can only be extended under 
tho egis of political power, and unless we act in conformity to this 
idea we shall be untrue to our great duties toward the Luman 

19” (ibid., p. 77). , . 

ar, A pene . become conscious of being a powerful, as 
well as a necessary, factor in the development of mankind. This 
knowledge imposes on us the obligation of asserting our mental 
and moral influence as much as possible, and of paving the way 
everywhere in the world for German labour and idealism. But we 
can only carry out successfully these supreme civilizing tasks if 
our humanizing efforts are accompanied and supported by increase 
of political power ” (How Germany Makes War, p. xi.). (The 
italics are mine.) 
Paving the way for German idealism! We see how 
Prussianized Germany interprets this lofty aspiration. 
Belgium is razed and flattened out, prepared for being paved 
—with the gravestones of its people slaughtered by invaders 
who had pledged their word to protect it from invasion. 
Of the two Bernhardis, one prefers the brutal but honest 
worshipper of force.—I am, Sir, &c., Watrer LARDEN. 


Cheltenham. 





RUSSIA AND THE DARDANELLES. 
[To tus Epitor oF tus “ Srectator.”] 

Sin,—In conversation with a large number of people whom I 
have met in the course of some recent business journeys in 
this country, I have been very much impressed to find how 
large a place in their minds is occupied with the question of 
the Dardanelles, and how sincere is their hope that this war 
will see an end to that question once and for all. Looking 
back to the Crimean and Russo-Turkish Wars, it is curious 
to consider in how many respects their root causes corre- 
sponded with those of the present war. Then, as now, the 
Russians were ostensibly fighting for the freedom of their 
Slav kindred in the Balkans. Then, however, England took 
up a strong position, which precluded Russia from carrying 
out her desire to become mistress of Constantinople. Now 
Russia is defending the same goal from the “ march to the 
East” of the Germans, the support of Servia is the legitimate 
excuse, and curiously enough England is now her ally. That 
there is something behind the “brotherhood of the Slav 
races” as a cause for war is evident to any one who considers 
for a moment the present attitude of Bulgaria, which is little 
better than inimical to Russia, to whom nevertheless she 
owes her very existence as a nation at all, and who left 
behind buried on her fields two hundred thousand brave 
soldiers. May not the reason of this strange attitude on 
the part of Bulgaria be partly ascribed to the fact that 
she was herself precluded, doubtless under pressure from 
Russia, from marching into Constantinople last year, when 
she was at its very gates? That, however, is all past history; 
but it behoves the British public to look into the future and 
consider whether the attitude which we adopted in the past— 
“The Russians shall not have Constantinople”—should not 
now be relinquished, and some means found for a friendly 
settlement of this question as between the two countries. 

The present situation is absolutely intolerable. On the one 
hand we have Russia with her immense surplus supplies of 
grain, eggs, butter, sugar, &c., &c., quite willing to let them 
be shipped to the ports of her allies; on the other hand we 
have our home country greatly needing all these supplies, for 
which she would willingly give all kinds of manufactures and 
merchandise, which are equally necessary to this country, and 
the sole reason which preverts the exchange being made 
is that the danger of detention and confiscation by the 
“neutral” Turks is esteemed so great that neither ships are 
willing to make the voyage to the Black Sea, nor merchants 
to ship the goods. This position is one that cannot last, and in 
itself should make a strong bid for British sympathy with Russia 
in any effort to put a stop to it. Personally I think that, if 
the time ever came for Russia to take charge of the Bosphorus 








and Dardanelles, the whole matter might be made the subject 
of a friendly international treaty, under which the interests 
of all nations could be adequately safeguarded. Strategie 
reasons which in the past compelled us to object to Russia 
holding the Dardanelles have surely undergone considerable 
change, and are now no longer of the same importance or 
significance. However it be, whether Russia take charge or 
whether the strip of territory become denationalized by inter- 
national treaty or other methods adopted, one thing is plain, 
that means must be found to put an end to the present 
régime once and for all. 

In this connexion it is possible to discover a Machiavellian 
element in Germany's policy of the last few weeks, during 
which she has made supreme efforts to get Turkey to declare 
war. It must be well known to Germany that Russia has a 
very big army in the Caucasus on the Turkish frontier, and 
that Russia will not be hindered very much even if Turkey 
does join in against her. Germany must also know that, since 
Austria’s reverses, Turkey’s advent into the arena would bring 
in others as well, with the absolutely certain result that 
Turkey would be wiped off the map of Europe. Germany 
knows as well as any one that this would be the result. Does 
she think to drive a wedge in between England and Russia 
by reviving the ghosts of bygone years P—I am, Sir, &c., 

SEVENTEEN Years’ Resipent 1n Rvussta. 

South Russia, September 10th (23rd). 

{Our correspondent need »~* be alarmed. There is no party 
here who would dream of ¢ -» sing Russia’s claim to take and 
keep Constantinople should the Turks attack the Allies. 
Turkey’s only way of saving herself and keeping Constan- 
tinople would be to join the Aliies, and thereby put them under 
an obligation to give the Turkish Empire another chance. But 
Turkey is too infatuated with Germany to dothat. She will 
stick to Germany and be ruined, whatever happens, for if 
Germany wins she will, whatever her promises, make Turkey 
her vassal. For ourselves, we look forward to seeing Russia 
at the Dardanelles. The obstacle of recent years has been 
not British but Balkan opposition. That, however, is not 
now a factor to be feared.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE “HOME-BOYS” SYSTEM OF TRAINING. 
[To tue Eprom or tus “ Srecrator.”] 

Sr1r,—I venture to write to you, as personal experience gaincd 
since the beginning of the war in connexion with the lodging 
of troops in tents, in billets, and at home has confirmed the 
Spectator’s belief in the “home-boys” system. Whether a 
system of men living at home and training during the day 
could be well adapted under National Service has been dis- 
puted, but certainly at a crisis like the present its benefits 
are indisputable for certain classes of recruits. All the 
problems of blankets and warmth at night, of feeding and 
cooking, of discipline at tattoo and lights out, are solved; 
multifarious duty men—cooks, orderlies, supply and stores 
fatigue, guards—are unnecessary, and therefore all the 
men can every day give undivided attention to train- 
ing and nothing but training; further, the time and energy 
of officers and non-commissioned officers are not consumed 
by the thousand domestic details inevitable in camp or 
barracks. In the special case which I have in mind the men 
turn up cheerily for their various parades, and so far the 
“absents ”’—7.e., those late on parade—only amount to 5 
per company per day. Drunkenness and the other difficulties 
which occur when men are away from the restraint of their 
homes have up to now been non-existent. In fact, a system of 
home sleeping and day training cuts many a military knot, 
and possibly experience gained now will help the nation to 
develop the Spectator scheme for national training at home 
when the war is over.—I am, Sir, &c., LANCASTRIAN, 





ST. CRISPIN’S DAY, 1415. 
[To rue Eprron or ras “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Next Sunday week (October 25th) is the anniversary of 
St. Crispin’s Day, on which five hundred years ago, less one 
year, Henry V., with a small army, crippled by famine and 
disease, overcame some seven times his numbers on the battle- 
field of Agincourt. The field of war operations in France 
includes that historic locality. The foe has changed, but it is 
still the same type of British soldiers who are there, and to 
whom, in the words put into his mouth by Shakespeare, Henry 
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addressed his warlike appeal. The victory, as Henry says, 
was God’s victory, and not his. Hall’s Chronicle emphasizes 
this recognition by his account of the religious service which, 
by Henry’s order, was celebrated on the field of battle. The 
clergy chanted Psalms cxiv. and exv., In exitu Israel and 
Non Nobis, and at the first words of the latter Psalm 
every soldier, Hall says, knelt on the ground. In the present 
strife of right against might is it well to forget the Lord of 
Hosts to whom Henry ascribed his victory? When St. 
Crispin’s Day comes round let us remember what God has 
done for our fathers, and, with renewed trust in the great 
Disposer of Events, look confidently forward to eventual 
victory.—I am, Sir, &c., Epmunp McCuiure. 





MACAULAY ON FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
{To tas Epitor oy tux “ Srectaton.”’] 
Sir,—Seventy years ago Macaulay, in his essay on Frederic 
the Great, wrote :— 

“The King of Prussia had fully determined to commit the great 
crime of violating his plighted faith and of plunging all Europe 
into a long and desolating war to extend his dominions. On the 
head of Frederic is all the blood shed in a war which raged in 
every quarter of the globe, and in order that he might rob a 
neighbour he had promised to defend, black men fought on the 
Coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America.” 

With a few alterations this might have been written to-day, 
and shows that the Hohenzollerns have always been the curse 
of Europe.—I an, Sir, &c., W. BuLLer. 


Linden Lodge, Dorchester, 





THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 
LTo tux Epitor or tus “ Spectrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your interesting article “At Loggerheads” in last 
week’s issue you say, in reference to the German men, gums, 
aeroplanes, and ships: “ We know the worst.” Are we sure of 
this? Do we know what is taking place in the enemy’s naval 
arsenals? Supposing it is true that they are rapidly con- 
structing five hundred submarines superior to the present 
type in speed, accuracy, and range in order at some future 
date to make a sudden raid on the Grand Fleet. Are we 
prepared for such a disconcerting attack? The enemy, with 
their usual prodigality, would be ready, if necessary, to sacrifice 
three-fifths of their submarines and crews to our guns so long 
as they fatally crippled the Fleet and opened out the way for 
their transports to reach our shores. The work of construc- 
tion in the German arsenals is an unknown quantity.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. W. Peacock. 

Holybourne Vicarage, Alton, Hants. 

[No doubt there is great activity in Germany’s naval 
arsenals, but so there is in ours. We greatly doubt any state- 
ment tending to prove that the Germans can build more 
rapidly than we can. The number five hundred is, we feel 
sure, quite impossible.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AT LOGGERHEADS, 
[To tue Epiror or tur “Sprcerator.”] 

S1r,—The real origin of “loggerheads” is this. A logger- 
head is a baton-shaped long peg of hard wood which went 
through holes in the thwarts of fishing-boats on the New- 
foundland Banks, for the purpose of belaying the ropes on 
the drift-nets, &e. The boats were of many nationalities, and 
frequently had rows over fouling each other’s nets, &c. They 
took to the “loggerheads,” as the handiest weapons they 
had.—I am, Sir, &c., Mac. 





“FRENCH’S CONTEMPTIBLE LITTLE ARMY.” 
(To tux Epitor or tar “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—According to Tuesday’s Morning Post (p. 8, col. 3), 
the Army Order which was said to have been issued by the 
German Emperor, expressing contempt for our Army, would 
.appear to have been an invention. You have attached 
credence to this Army Order having been genuine both in 
your issues of the 3rd and 10th inst., which arises, I suppose, 
from what you yourself pointed out in your article of the 
Srd inst. on “The Third Person”—namely, that “men do 


presence of those Russian soldiers in England.—I pe 
Sir, &e., F. R. Cave 
Bath. —. 


[According to the Morning Post's account, the denial of th 
authenticity of the Kaiser’s Army Order was issued by Woltt' 
Bureau—an agency which has not a reputation for the hivhest 
veracity—and is only described as semi-official.—Ep. Spectator ] 





WAR AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 
[To tHe Epitor oF Tue “ Srectaror.’’] 
Srr,—The evils which have come, and are still to come, from 
this war are so much dwelt upon that a few good things 
arising from it are rather overlooked. Among these one of 
the most satisfactory is the change in the newspapers. In 
ordinary times the ordinary newspaper, provincial as well as 
Metropolitan, is little more than a careful and minute record 
of the crimes, weaknesses, and absurdities of mankind. Its 
readers are invited to become interested in people of no 
general importance whatever, whose career and actions it cay 
do the public no good to know. Day by day the newspaper is 
a tissue of horrors—suicides, slandering, swindling, recrimina. 
tions in Law Courts; and this mess people take with their 
breakfast every morning and carry out to the work of 
the day. Lately all this has been changed. At the 
present moment even the most sensational newspaper 
has something of the dignity of history. The newspaper 
utterances are of a high-minded character; they maintain and 
encourage a noble point of view and a spirit of self-sacrifice. 
The details of weakness, and folly, and abjection, and personal 
misfortune, which at other times would be mercilessly related 
in columns or half-columns, are reduced to the smallest possille 
space. Everybody who goes at all into public places must 
observe the salutary effect of the change. Whereas hitherto 
the latest “case” was the topic of discussion, and those in 
trams and trains in (say) Bristol might be heard discussing 
the domestic tribulations of some unhappy people in (say) 
Walthamstow with no profit to themselves or anybody else, 
now they have matters to discuss which tend to elevate and 
brace their minds and widen their outlook, and by the action 
of the newspapers their attention is kept fixed on these 
matters, and not distracted to trivial or ignoble things. 
According to the Times, the Chairman of the London Sessions 
has twice remarked on the lightness of the calendar. May 
not this be in some measure due to the present tone of the 
newspapers? It may be suid that a few journalists have tried 
to stimulate panic upon one subject or another, but they do 
not count against the general attitude.—I am, Sir, &., 
Vv. & 





THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 
{To tne Epiror or tus “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—To many outside our staple trade who read the 
Spectator it may be well to state just now that Lancashire is 
face to face with a serious crisis in her cotton industry. Before 
the war our foreign piece-goods trade was in a depressed condi- 
tion, and there seemed no immediate probability of a revival in 
the oversea demand. The war has paralysed matters, and hardly 
any cloth “ orders to make” have been given out to producers 
during the past two months. Old contracts have run down to 
a vanishing point, and looms are standing idle on a wide 
scale. The outlook is indeed black. Everything abroad in 
East and West has been dislocated. Finance, exchanges, <c., 
have led to “ nothing doing,” with the result that before we are 
much older most of our weaving and spinning machinery will 
be idle. There is, I fear, sure to be much distress in the 
County Palatine.—I am, Sir, &c., WriLt1am TATTERSALL. 
17 St. Ann’s Square, Manciester. 





PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE. 

(To tue Eprror oF tus “Srectator.”) 
Srr,—Having regard to possibilities, it seems worth while to 
inquire whether hydrants and hose are fitted in and around 
the Abbey and other buildings of similar importance; and to 
suggest that if, or when, they are, an alarm of fire should 
occasionally be given in order to train the attendants in the 
use of such appliances at short notice. If London should be 





tend to believe what they wish to believe.” It looks as if that 


Army Order of the Kaiser’s was as mythical as was the 


menaced by outbreaks of fire in several places at once, the fire 
engines would very likely not be able to deal with all 
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: cent instances have shown what would have 
os mn of a few jets of water from hydrants on the 
spot. Although there is a fire brigade in the town in which 
tee I have in my house a set of hydrants, with hose 
attached, by which fire in any part of any room could be 
reached and stopped at once, before an engine could reach the 
house; and if owners of historic houses with valuable pictures, 
&c., would adopt the same simple precaution, the nation would 
not lose so many treasures by fire.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ZETETES. 





FAMOUS REVIEWS. 


[To tus Eprom or tus “ Srecraron.”] 


§1r,—I should be greatly obliged if you would allow me a 
few lines, while thanking you for a generous notice of the 
above work, to point out that the spelliszs Jane Austin 
and Hannah Moore were intentionally retained from the old 
reviews in order to show that critics or editors of those days 
were not very familiar with the authors criticized. The older 
editors also frequently passed very bad misprints in Greek 
and other careless spelling. —I am, Sir, &., 
R. Bermiey JOHNSON. 
45 Argyle Road, West Ealing, W. 





NAUTICAL COLLOQUIALISMS,. 


(To tux Eprror ov tug “‘Srecrator.”) 


§iz,—In your issue of October 10th your correspondent 
«E. W. J. B.” has given an interesting nautical origin to 
certain words and phrases now in common use, but I doubt 
whether his derivation of the word “waster” will carry 
general conviction. It may be true enough, as he says, that 
in the old naval days “men of small worth” working amid- 
ships were known as “ waisters,” but surely the modern 
“ waster” is a “man of small worth” not because of the work 
he does so much as because he neglects the work he ought to 
do. In a word, by wasting his time and his opportunities, 
and misdirecting such energies as he may have, he makes a 
waste of his life. The use of the substantive—indicating any 
one guilty of waste—is not merely modern. It is found in 
Proverbs xviii. 9: “He also that is slothful in his work is 
brother to him that is a great waster,” and may well stand as 
an apt description of one whose aimless and drifting ways 
result in a wasted life.—I am, Sir, &c., H, 8. Hat. 
9 The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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THE CALL. 


Harx! ’Tis the rush of the horses, 
The crash of the galloping gun! 
The stars are out of their courses; 
The hour of Doom has begun. 
Leap from thy scabbard, O sword ! 
This is the Day of the Lord! 


Prate not of peace any longer, 
Laughter and idlesse and ease! 

Up, every man that is stronger! 
Leave but the priest on his knees! 

Quick, every hand to the hilt! 

Who striketh not—his the guilt! 


Call not each man on his brother! 
Cry not to Heaven to save! 

Thou art the man—not another— 
Thou, to off glove and out glaive! 

Fight ye who ne'er fought before! 

Fight ye old fighters the more! 





Oh, but the thrill and the splendour, 
The sudden new knowledge—I can! 
To fawn on no hireling defender, 
But fight one’s own fight as a man! 
On woman’s love won we set store; 
To win one’s own manhood is more, 


Who hath a soul that will glow not, 
Set face to face with the foe ? 
“Ts life worth living ?”—I know not: 
Death is worth dying, I know. 
Aye, I would gamble with Hell, 
And—losing such stakes—say, "Tis well! 


F. W. Bourpi1ton. 








BOOKS. 


—_——@——. 
GEORGE THE THIRD AND CHARLES FOX.* 


Sir Georce TREVELYAN has now given us the second volume 
of George the Third and Charles Fox, which is the concluding 
part of his History of the American Revolution. It is as 
fascinating a volume as any of its predecessors, There is 
the same urbanity, the same humour, the same quiet good 
spirits in the writing, the same polish, and an even greater 
sense of the full mind behind the full pen. One feels that 
Sir George knows his period to the very bottom, and that if 
some necromancer could bring the mighty dead of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century before our author, he would be 
able to speak with them on equal terms and in their own 
language about their friends and their family connexions, 
their social habits and customs. In the bad cases he would 
know exactly who had been bribed and who had bribed 
them. Charles Fox would want to enter a wager with him 
in the betting book at Brooks’s, and even Franklin would not 
detect any flaw of ignorance or be able to expose him as 
an impostor. No doubt the exact literary critics of the 
present age will condemn the glitter of a style founded upon 
that of Macaulay, and declare that it is as splintery as 
crystallized stone; but we are bound to say we find its clear- 
ness a great relief after the tedious sinuosities of some of our 
modern masters. Though Sir George may sometimes assume 
in his readers a knowledge of the minutiae of politics which 
they do not possess, there is never any doubt as to his meaning. 
There is always clear thought behind the clear language. 

The keynote of the book is to be found in the short 
“ Address to the Reader,” dated September, 1914, which tells 
us that the book was in print before the outbreak of the war. 
“The story of the manly and chivalrous spirit in which, 
four generations ago, the two great English-speaking nations 
fought out, and ended, their famous quarrel is a story that 
an Englishman need have no scruple about telling even at 
a moment when his country, with a steadfast and grounded 
belief in the justice of her cause, is in the throes of war.” 
Here is the essential characteristic of the book—justice both 
to England and to America. The second chapter in the 
volume before us deals with the Irish Volunteer movement. 
It is a reminder of what tricky things historical analogies 
are. Superficially and at first sight the analogy seems 
curiously exact, for the home of the Volunteer movement 
then, as so lately, was Ulster. We are told, for example, that 
in the summer of 1779 almost every Ulsterman had a Tower 
musket on his shoulder, as he had in the summer of 1914 
But then comes the essential difference. The Ulsterman then 
was prepared to use his weapon in the cause of “ national 
independence.” This year he was prepared to use it to 
prevent Ireland obtaining that independence. When the 
officers of Washington’s army in America drank the toast, 
“ May the Kingdom of Ireland merit a Stripe in the American 
Standard,” the Ireland they had in their minds, as Sir George 
Trevelyan notes, was “not Catholic Connaught, but Protestant 
Ulster.” 

In reviewing a book like the present it is useless to try to 
give a connected account of its contents. All one can do is to 
draw attention to a few of the most striking features. One of 
the best of these, in our opinion, is the portrait of John Adams, 
the great American statesman. When Adams went to Paris 


° George the Third and Charles For. Vol. II. By Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
London; Longmans and Co, [7s. 6d, net.) 
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at the command of Congress to strengthen the American 
Embassy, he saw Voltaire for the first time. Voltaire, it 
appears, took little interest in the American Revolution, but 
he and Adams did once come into close personal contact :— 


“In the last week of April 1778 Adams attended a ceremonial 
banquet at the Academy of Sciences, where a general demand 
arose that Monsieur Voltaire and Monsicur Franklin should salute 
each other in French fashion. With visible and rather comical 
reluctance the two veterans were induced to fall for one short 
moment upon each other’s necks; and the spectators shouted with 
rapture ‘at the sight of Solon embracing Sophocles.’ ” 


That is an enchanting picture. How the American must have 
hated the ordeal! 

Another excellent example of Sir George Trevelyan’s power 
of portraiture is to be found in his study of Rigby. To most 
men Rigby is little more than a name, though a nameover which 
the dark shadow of shameless corruption hovers. We learn from 
Sir George exactly how and why he was the arch-blackguard 
of politics. Sir George introduces his study of the character 
of Rigby by quoting Rigby’s retort when the younger Pitt, 
following Charles Fox, declared that the nation was “ weary of 
paying cash to a person who profited more by the war than 
any four members then present ”—Rigby’s office was that of 
Paymaster of the Forces :— 


“*T am tired,’ Rigby replied, ‘of the American War; but I 
am by no means tired of receiving cash. And I will just 
venture to remark that, however lucrative my office may be, it 
has been held by the fathers of the two honourable gentlemen 
who spoke last; and I make little doubt that, whenever I am 
compelled to quit it, those gentlemen themselves may havo an 
eye to getting it. Such was the line of defence Rigby thought 
it becoming to adopt, although he perfectly well knew that 
(whatever might have been the case with Lord Holland) William 
Pitt’s famous sire, poor as he then was, had sternly and 
contemptuously refused to accept a single shilling over and 
above his legal and regular salary as Paymaster of the Forces. 
Throughout the American War and the seven years that preceded 
it, Rigby was a power of the first order in Parliament. With the 
skill of a born actor he made himself up for the part of an inde- 
pendent English gentleman of the old school—a conspicuous and 
most characteristic figure in his close-buttoned suit of purple 
eloth, unrelieved by lace or embroidery, with his sword thrust 
carelessly through his pocket. He showed a bluff and resolute 
visage, with a complexion, ripened by the pick of fifty vintages, 
which matched the colour of his costume, and had earned him an 
ironical compliment from the pen of Junius. He seldom spoke 
from the Treasury Bench, but stood, square and sturdy, on the 
Opposition side of the House, patronising the Ministers when they 
merited his approbation, or taking them roundly to task if they 
displayed symptoms of what he regarded as weakness or timidity. 
Rigby’s success as a debater is explained and analysed in one of 
the few good passages which occur in a book of very dubious merit. 
*He seemed,’ wrote Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, ‘neither to fear, nor 
even to respect, the House, whose composition, as a body, he well 
knew; and to the members of which assembly he never appeared 
to give credit for any portion of virtue, patriotism, or public spirit.’ 
Rigby was always ready to assert in rough and plain language which 
everybody could follow, that the Middlesex electors had no claim 
to be represented by the man of their choice, unless that choice was 
acceptable to the House of Commons; that Parliament, when 
called on to defray the King’s debts, should abstain from put- 
ting impertinent questions, and should content itself with voting 
all the money for which His Majesty condescended to ask; that 
the militiamen of Massachusetts and Connecticut were a parcel 
of cowards, who would run away at the first tap of a Royal drum; 
and that the English squires need never expect to get quit of the 
Land-tax until American merchants were forced or frightened 
into paying the Tea-duty. The whole tribe of politicians who 
went by the name of the King’s friends, hung upon his words, for 
they conjectured truly that he was interpreting for their guid- 
ance the secret policy and innermost wishes of their Sovereign. 
They cheered his easy, roistering speeches ; they voted as he bade 
them ; and, when the House rose, the more favoured among them 
marched forth at his invitation to finish up the night with a 
earousal at the Pay Office.” 


We wish we had space to quote yet one more of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s portraits, the extremely attractive delineation of 
Nathaniel Greene, the American General, the most unselfish 
of commanders, but unfortunately the study is very full, and 
it would be spoiled by condensation. 

‘We must not, however, give the impression that the book is 
nothing but a series of pictures of men. The descriptions of 
battles are equally vivacious. Excellent is the account of the 
eampaign in the Carolinas and of the battle of the Guildford 
Court House, which, it may be remembered, was a British 
victory. One of the necessities of a story which has two such 
distant theatres of action as the British House of Commons 
and the vast terrain of the American War is that it must be 
disjointed. Indeed, we might almost say that there are three 
scenes of action, so important are the descriptions of what 








es 
was going on in Paris between the Americans and the French 
Government. Here is Sir George’s account of how the news 
of Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown was received in 
England :— 


“ Only two days after the fatal tidings from America arrived in 
London Parliament was assembled to listen to a King’s Speech 
which had been very hastily rewritten to suit the altered circum. 
stances. How deep was the despondency which prevailed in the 
Ministerialist ranks may be judged by a contemporary letter from 
a supporter of the Government who voted with his party to the 
very last. Anthony Storer, one of the members for the borough 
of Morpeth, was a man of fashion and pleasure, ‘the best dancer 
and skater of his time,’ and a frequent and familiar guest in the 
Prime Minister’s household. On the evening before the Session 
opened Lord North, as then was customary, called together 
meeting of his followers. ‘I had attended the Cockpit to-night, 
said Storer, ‘where there were a great many long faces. What we 
are to do after Lord Cornwallis’s catastrophe, God knows; or how 
anybody can think there is the least glimmering of hope for this 
nation surpasses my comprehension. ... The Speech from the 
Throne contains the same Resolution, which appeared in times 
when we seemed to have a more favourable prospect of success, of 
continuing the war, and of claiming the aid of Parliament to sup- 
port the rights of Great Britain. Charles has a Cockpit to-night 
as well as Lord North.’ On the next afternoon, in the House of 
Commons, when the Seconder of the Address resumed his seat, 
Fox plunged straight into the heart of the American question; 
and in due course of time he reached the topic which was upper- 
most in the thoughts of all his hearers. ‘The whole conduct of 
Lord Cornwallis,’ (he said,) ‘ was great and distinguished. While 
enterprise, activity, and expedition were wanted no man had more 
of these qualities. At last, when prudence became necessary, he 
took up a station which, in any former period of our history, would 
have been a perfect asylum, and planted himself on the edge of 
the sea. In former wars the sea was regarded as the country 
of an English commander, to which he could retire with 
safety, if not with fame. There he was invincible, whatever 
might be his strength on shore; and there Lord Cornwallis 
stationed his army, in the hope of preserving his communication 
with New York,—nay, with the city and port of London But 
even this was denied him, for the ocean was no longer the country 
of an Englishman; and the noble Lord was blocked up, though 
planted on the borders of the sea.’ The effect of those weighty 
and telling sentences was all the stronger because, up to that 
point in the speech, the name of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the real and principal culprit, had not been so much as 
mentioned.” 

The volume ends with the fall of the Ministry and concludes 
with these words :-— 

“ And thus the Ministers, who had brought our country down 
from the heights of glory and prosperity to the Valley of the 
Shadow of Disaster, at length were expelled from office, and were 
succeeded by a Government pledged to restore the independence 
of Parliament, to re-establish the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain, to pacify Ireland, and to end the quarrel with America, 

VALETE, QUOTQUOT ESTIS, 
AMICI MEI IN UTRAQUE ORA.” 

In spite of Sir George’s Latin valedictory, we most sincerely 
trust that this is not his last word. Surely he will not dis- 
appoint us, but will give usin a concluding volume the history 
of the Peace, tell us how it was made, and how the foundations 
were laid for that rehabilitation of Britain by Pitt which was 
the surprise of the world. Fifteen years after we had tasted 
the lowest depths of humiliation it could be said of England 
that she had never been stronger, richer, or more ready to 
defend her honour and her independence, and to vindicate the 
public law of Europe, the rights of nationalities, and the 
liberty of the smaller and weaker States. 





NEW ZEALAND.* 
Tue British race was for a long time singularly ignorant of 
the conditions prevailing in the youthful daughter or sister 
State which is in many ways so like the islands of the United 
Kingdom. This ignorance is being rapidly dissipated. Not 
only have facilities of communication narrowed the dividing 
seas and multiplied the exchange of travellers’ visits, but 
trade has greatly increased, mainly through refrigeration, 
which has enabled the Dominion to send profitably to us huge 
quantities of food that we as willingly eat. Circumstances 
have brought about welcome visits from her leading statesmen, 
who have not been uncommunicative upon their land. One, 
indeed, probably the most brilliant, is a resident in London. 
And our ties are strengthened beyond words by the Imperially 
patriotic aid that she now sends forth against a common encmy. 
Lastly, the publishing houses are busy circulating knowledge 





H. H. Lusk. London: William 


* (1) Social Welfare in New Zealand, B Sneath Soom the 


Heinemann, 6s. }——(2) Democracy in New Zealand. , 
oy $f An Siegfried by E, V. Burns. London: G. Bell and Sons 
6s. net, 
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7 the eubjest Two new books illustrate the cosmopolitan 
efforts of the press. We have one volume, written by Mr. Lusk, 
a New Zealand politician, published in England, and apparently 
“sted in America (at any rate, we think no English 
am would, eg., thus divide “monop-oly,” “ prog-ress,” 
9 there are signs, too, that it was written intentionally 
yo ‘American readers. The second volume is a competent 
translation of M. Siegfried’s well-known French treatise, is 
ublished in England, and has an introduction by a New 
Veslander. Though this work suffers from having been 
written ten years ago, and a decade is no small fraction of 
New Zealand's independent life, yet we have no hesitation in 
saying that with its new preface it is the more useful of the 
two. Mr. Lusk gives us a panegyric of State Socialism. So 
far as he is moved by the unreasoning fervour of a Christian 
Socialist, we do not grudge him respect, but most of the book 
is written in a spirit at which M. Siegfried pokes some fun— 
namely, the patriotic but self-satisfied belief that New 
Yealand is the most progressive country in the world, to 
which other nations are enviously looking for examples 
to follow. Mr. Lusk boasts that men cannot get rich 
there at the expense of the poor slaves of capitalism, 
and that the poor, the majority, are made richer by humane 
legislation. So far as the latter can be true we congratulate 
New Zealand, but we see no benefit to any one and loss to 
many in preventing rich men from existing. And the cynic 
will see another side to this nursing of the majority. Mr. 
Seddon always wanted to piease the majority, rightly perhaps ; 
but honest “ King Dick” was frank enough to let it be clearly 
known that the majority must use their one way of pleasing 
him: that the loaves and fishes would go to those who 
would “stand in” with his Government. Mr. Lusk writes 
with some of Mr. Seddon’s pride or bombast about the “ well- 
to-do and self-respecting citizen” that has emerged. But 
what kind of self-respect is it of which M. Siegfried can say: 
“As soon asthe New Zealander finds himself faced with any 
sort of difficulty he turns to the State”? Even in its course 
of Socialism the Dominion is anything but consistent. For 
instance, it has used State credit in lending money largely to 
the class defined as “workers.” Though this practice has its 
dangers, there is so much to be said for it that we do not 
criticize itnow. One result has been the creation of a large 
body of small freeholders, surely an admirable nursery of 
individualists. Again, Mr. Lusk points to the success of the 
State Savings Bank, which successfully fosters the small 
capitalist. It is needless to say that M. Siegfried’s logical 
French mind is fully alive to these inconsistencies, and he 
makes as much play with British slap-dash opportunism as 
with the signs he sees of snobbery in democracy. We cannot 
go into details of the land legislation or such State action as 
railway ownership, which Mr. Lusk declares to be a triumphant 
success. We admit that all the arguments against the 
nationalization of our home railways do not apply in New 
Zealand, though most of them do. The speculative supplying 
of demand for a new invention in a populous country was a 
different matter from adopting a tried system in order to open 
up new country and create the demand for a supply which 
could not quickly give returns. But we cannot accept Mr. 
Lusk’s figures as proving a commercial success. The interest 
on borrowed capital has been lowered; some of the capital, 
we believe, came from the sale of lands and never bore 
interest: the buying from State mines of coal for State 
railways is a transaction which tends to obscure book-keeping ; 
and other authorities prove from the figures a steady loss. 
Mr. Lusk praises to the skies the results of the Arbitration 
Acts. M. Siegfried wrote tentatively of them as a new 
advantage for employees. Mr. Stewart, in his interesting 
Preface to Democracy in New Zealand, says that the employers 
now try to find some reasonable protection in them, while the 
Trade Unionists, who are greatly favoured, at any rate as 
against free labour, denounce the awards that are unfavour- 
able to them and proceed to strike as of old. Other important 
points dealt with in these books include female suffrage and 
the relations with the Empire and with Australia. Mr. Lusk 
ignores fiscal questions: M. Siegfried, who realizes that it is 
the consumer and the poor who pay for Protection and social 
reform, points out that “a free-trade New Zealand could not 
long afford the luxury of its social legislation, nor, doubtless, 





buy their benefits themselves and in the dearest market. 
M. Siegfried tells a good story, which illuminates the moral 
atmosphere better than anything in Mr. Lusk’s work. A 
man, making his first application for an old-age pension, was 
told that his savings precluded him from any benefit, and he 
“summed up the whole philosophy of the situation” by 
saying: “Thank you, Sir; it shall not happen again.” M. 
Siegfried’s book has an index and map which add to its merits 
as a useful and impartial work in which information may be 
found upon almost every question of interest in the 
Dominion. 





SIR THOMAS FRASER’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


Sir Tuomas FraseEr’s reminiscences are in two respects 
unlike the ordinary military memoir. The bvok is as much 
a family history as an autobiography, and it contains no 
record whatever of campaigning with the British Army. 
The first two chapters and most of the voluminous appendices 
are occupied with notes on his Scottish and Irish forebears 
—valuable notes for the genealogist, but scarcely for the 
general reader. The Frasers of Parke established themselves 
in Ireland early in the seventeenth century, and, like other 
Irish gentry, intermarried largely with French families. They 
were a soldier race, and managed to find themselves in most 
British campaigns. One fought at Culloden on the English 
side, where he must have encountered his Scottish kinsmen, 
who were mostly with the Prince. The writer gives a very 
pleasant account of his childhood, which was spent impartially 
between Ireland, Argyll, and the Continent, and there is a 
description of a grand tour of Europe, extending over a year, 
on which he accompanied his parents. He had acquired a 
liking for the classics, and looked forward to Oxford and the Bar, 
but his relations decided to send him to Woolwich, where the 
system of competitive examination for cadetships had been 
introduced asa result of the Crimean War. There he hada 
distinguished career, and with Sylvester as teacher indulged 
his taste for mathematics, though his classics had to be 
given up. The whole story of his life at Woolwich and later 
at Chatham is of great interest as an account of the training 
of a Royal Engineer in the mid-Victorian epoch. At 
Chatham he saw something of the greatest of Sappers, 
Charles George Gordon :— 

“Gordon was not born for this democratic period of collectivism. 
He was a primeval individualist, and was fashioned to be at once 
the most unbending and most humane of autocrats. . .. He was 
entirely self-reliant, and was the only human being I ever met 
who wanted absolutely nothing for himself: neither wealth, nor 
honours, nor power, nor pleasure; not even life itself, which to 
him seemed but a passing phase where duty could be done. His 
small means were more than enough for his few aud very simple 
needs. . . . In person, as I first saw him, he looked small and 
spare. His forehead was broad and fine, his hair dark and curly 
as Astrachan fur curls. It early turned to grey, and was inclined 
to recede from the forehead. He had light China-blue eyes, and 
at that time a pale complexion with the yellow tinge of the 
Chinese sun and a little freckled.” 

The author, as an assiduous student of his profession, was 
eager to be present at our neighbours’ wars, and the bulk of 
the book is taken up with his experiences in Paris during 
the Commune and with the Turkish Army in the Russo- 
Turkish struggle of 1877. The Commune chapters are extra- 
ordinarily vivid, and in their way unique, for though we have 
many reports from Englishmen who were in Paris at the time, 
none gaw events quite from General Fraser’s angle. Now 
that we are in the midst of a great war we can realize some- 
thing of the fury with which decent Frenchmen regarded the 
Commune. What would Englishmen think if, 

“when their country was writhing under the heel of the 
invader, the red cosmopolitan East of London, ignorant of our 
language, and indifferent to our great past, after establishing the 
Social Revolution, with its attendant atrocities, and having burnt 
the monuments of one millennium of our history and the records of 
two, had then ended up by dashiag down the effigy of Nelson on 
the pavement of Trafalgar Square ” ? 

England was the cradle of the movement which issued in the 
Commune, and in 1871 was ite base. It had affiliations as far 
away as China and India, and was warmly patronized by the 
Fenian element in the United States. Its organization was 
chaotic from the start. The Comité Centrale offered the com- 
mand of the National Guards to Garibaldi, but that wise soldier 











* Recollections and Reflections: a Memoir of a Scottish Soldier Family in 





of an Arbitration Act.” But perhaps the beneficiaries are as 
happy as Mr. Lusk so long as they do not know that they 
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declined. “A Commander-in-Chief of the Garde Nationale,” 
he said drily, “another of the Army of Paris, and a Com- 
mittee of Directors, whatever they may be, are three 
authorities not adaptable to the present position in France.” 
The author got leave and started for Paris on March 16th 
along with his brother-in-law. His first object was to study 
the defensive position during the siege by the Germans and 
the neighbouring battlefields :— 

“The wreck of houses, woods, and forests was appalling. Belts 

of great trees, cut down for miles to make abattis 100 yards 
wide; broad roads for flank movements cut through these; 
villages burnt with petroleum to deny them to the enemy; draw- 
ing-room window-frames torn out, and turf loopholes laid on the 
sills; floors and joists torn up for fuel; marble chimney-pieces 
smashed ; cupboard linings removed in search for hidden treasures ; 
the dresses of living women and children scattered about, while 
tho portraits of their forebears or their own, on the walls, looked 
out sadly through the wrecked windows and the huge shell gaps 
in the walls, And amidst it all, the peasants pursued their ever- 
lasting task of peaceful Pplosehing. among the horrors of war, and 
sometimes to the sound of the guns. They said the German 
officers were ‘de gens convenables,’ that the German soldiers 
respected the women, and did what they wanted in the way of 
help; a world-wide experience as far as I have seen. They com- 
plained, however, thaé the soldiers carried off everything they 
could lay hands on.” 
But the events in Paris itself were soon to distract General 
Fraser’s attention from the German battlefields. He gives 
us an interesting sketch of Rossel, the Communist leader, “a 
cross between Cromwell and Lothario,” a revolutionary who 
heartily despised the proletariat. We are told of the opera- 
tions of MacMahon and Galliffet against rebel Paris, and the 
carnival of destruction which the Commune indulged in when 
its cause seemed lost. Simon, Gambetta, Jules Favre, and other 
emotional orators, with their contempt for regular training 
and desire to accept any sham alternative to the real thing, 
were a good deal to blame for the whole business. As 
Bismarck told Favre, “If it were sufficient to give arms to 
a citizen to transform him into a soldier, it would be an 
imposture to hand over the most priceless of national assets 
to permanent armies. But in the latter lies the true 
superiority, and you were beaten because you misunderstood 
that fact.” Englishmen wandering about in undress uniform 
during the suppression of the Commune ran the risk of surpris- 
ing adventures, and General Fraser’s account of the experiences 
of Chermside and Noel may be set beside the incidents related 
in Sir Edward Malet’s Shifting Scenes. 

After the Commune the author visited the eastern frontiers 
of France, and went over the battlefields of the great war. He 
gives a list of the lessons of that conflict as they appeared to 
him; and some of these are worth remembering to-day :— 

“The offensive, on the whole, alone leads to victory. Theo 
defensive, alone, never saves a nation.” 

“The overwhelming importance of musketry fire in action.” 

“The relative decrease of the importance of field artillery. 
Q.-F. guns have since gained in rapidity of fire, but not more than 
the gain of the repeating rifle on the breech-loader.” 

“The diminution of opportunity for cavalry shock tactics.” 

“The fact that the garrisons of fortresses and defended positions, 
once invested by intrenched assailants, have the onus of the 
offensive put upon them, and rarely break through to freedom, even 
against assailants with small numerical superiority.” 

The latter part of the book is made up of the author’s 
experiences in Turkey. He was sent out by the War Office 
in 1876 to consider the defences of Turkey in case we had to 
side with her, and did a large amount of surveying, especially 
in connexion with the peninsula on which Constantinople 
stands. He was there while the fruitless European Conference 
met, and then proceeded to Batoum to report on the situation 
on that frontier. On the outbreak of the war with Russia he 
was sent out again on secret service with the British Fleet. 
He went to the front with Mehemet Ali, who spoke 
ominously of Britain’s refusal to introduce universal service— 
“Vous risquez grand jeu, messicurs.” He was present at the 
Bulgarian campaign on the Lom, and gives an interesting 
account of the merits and defects of Turkish fighting. The 
rank-and-file for courage and steadiness and swiftness could 
not be surpassed, but he thought the Staff work elementary, 
and the leaders in the field were subjected to constant attacks 
from intrigue in the capital. He concludes with a solemn warn- 
ing to his countrymen against those who speak smooth things, 
and fail to realize that diplomacy can effect nothing unless 
the reality of military and naval strength is behind it. “Our 
great forerunners, who longer than all others held the mastery 








in war, did so because, with a temple to Fortune, they lett 
nothing to chance; while we, true children of Ethelred the 
Unready, refuse to believe that readiness that comes of fore. 
thought is the only safeguard, and trust that, by calling 
things what they are not, we make them what we call them.” 


General Fraser has written a pleasant and informing book. 
In another edition he might be persuaded to correct the proofs 
more carefully, and avoid the very frequent misspellings of 
proper names. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 
THE eleventh volume of The Cambridge History of English 
Titerature deals with the period of the French Revolution, 
and has for its outstanding names Burke, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Crabbe, Blake, and Burns. When 
we add that the volume also contains chapters on political 
writers and speakers, Bentham and the early Utilitarians, 
Southey and the lesser poets of the later eighteenth century, 
the prosody of the eighteenth century, the Georgian drama, 
the growth of the later novel, book production and distri. 
bution, the Bluestockings, and children’s books, it wil! be seen 
how impossible it is within the limits of a brief review to 
render justice to so far-ranging a survey. 

Where drastic selection is inevitable many of these topics 
must be overlooked. We must not fail, however, to call 
attention to Professor Grierson’s admirable study of Burke, 
which is at once judicial and sympathetic. Burke's whole 
life, he reminds us, was “a prolonged warfare against the 
folly and injustice of statesmen; but there was no admixture 
in his nature of what the old physiologists called the sanguine 
temperament.” This lack of confidence in legislative panaceas 
distinguished him from the great poets of the romantic revival, 
with whom he had otherwise much in common. He fought many 
splendid battles, but they were on the losing side. Yet he was 
no visionary, but upheld party as an indispensable instrument of 
practicable statesmanship. “Utility, but utility rooted in 
man’s moral constitution, is Burke’s court of appeal in all 
questions of practical politics.” He believed in expediency as 
the guiding star of statesmanship, but he was no opportunist; 
in the last resort his politics rested on the conviction that “human 
authority and laws derive from an ultimate divine authority 
and law.” Speaking of the chief characteristics of his thought 
and style, Professor Grierson happily observes that “ Burke's 
political aphorisms are so pregnant that they distend the 
mind with the same sense of fulness with which Shakespeare's 
lines affect the student of the passions and movements of the 
human heart,” and he places the speech on Conciliation beside 
the greatest masterpieces of our literature. Burke's unique 
power as an orator lay “in the peculiar interpenetration of 
thought and passion. Such oratory is not likely to be imme- 
diately effective. ‘One always came away from Burke with 
one’s mind full,’ Wordsworth declared; but it wag necessary 
first to have a mind.” Professor Grierson sums up :— 

“ He brought into politics the faults as well as the genius of s 
man of letters and a my When all is said, his is one of the 
greatest minds which have concerned themselves with political 
topics, and, alike, the substance and the form of his works have 
made him the only orator whose speeches have secured for them- 
selves a permanent place in English literature beside what is 
greatest in our drama, our poetry and our prose. Of his many 
literary and artist friends, Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and 
others, the foremost is Johnson. They differed radically in party 
politics, but they were knit together by a practical philosophy 
rooted in common sense and religious feeling.” 

The assigning of the chapter on Wordsworth to M. Emile 
Légouis, of the Sorbonne, and the sensitiveness of his 
appreciation of so essentially English a poet, are an inter- 
esting proof of the literary entente which has grown up in 
the last generation. Professor Légouis opens with & 
discussion of Wordsworth’s essential Rousseauism, and his 
combination of a tenacious aim with changed ideas. “The 
young revolutionist evolved into a grey-haired conservative, 
the semi-atheist and pantheist into a pattern of uniformity. 
But, all the time, he kept true to his fixed centre, the search 
for the greatest good.” For a while the influence on him 
of the French Revolution was profound; but, though 4 
decided reformer, he never was one of the Jacobins, and 





* The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by Sir A. W. Ward 
and A, R. Waller. Vol. XI., “The Period of the French Revolution. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press, [9s, net. ] 
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when the Republic changed a defensive into an aggressive war 


Wordsworth lost his trust in immediate social reform. 
Professor Légouis traces the effect of Coleridge’s innate 
transcendentalism on Wordsworth, and discusses the fruitful 
association which reached its climacteric in 1805. Summing up, 
he finds Wordsworth’s chief originality in his poetry of Nature 
_“in his extraordinary faculty of giving utterance to some 
of the most elementary, and, at the same time, obscure sensa- 
tions of man confronted by natural phenomena.” And he 
contrasts Wordsworth’s healthy sensibility with the abnormal 
end hypertrophied sensitiveness of Shelley. But “ nature 
never engrossed all his thoughts. Many were given to man, 
chiefly to the feelings of man”; and Professor Légouis dwells 
on his mastery in the delineation of the hidden germs of 
feeling, a mastery which came rather from long brooding than 
from intuitive discovery. He notes also his unsurpassed but 
intermittent verbal felicity, his weakness in construction, and 
his failure to achieve perfect harmony except in poems of 
moderate length, lyrics and sonnets. Mr. T. F. Henderson 
contributes, as might be expected from his fine literary 
record, an admirable essay on Burns and lesser Scottish 
yerse. Burns was an anomaly, aliterary Melchisedek ; and yet, 
though eminently a romanticist, in technique he was largely 
indebted to Pope. Mr. Henderson shows with great felicity 
how Burns was aided by the character of his environment, by 
his close and perpetual contact with humble life. “He did 
not need to set himself to search for themes. He was encom- 
passed by them ; they almost forced themselves on his 
attention; and he wrote as the spirit moved him.” But while 
paying full homage to his genius, Mr. Henderson insists that 
it was mainly “ because of the large and various inheritance of 
old verse, which he was free to manipulate and reshape, that he 
was able to supply the world with so rich an assortment of 
songs, and to appeal so fully and irresistibly to Scottish 
sentiment and emotion.” In fine, “his achievements as lyrist 

. could never have been so great, varied, and unique as 
they are except for his partial partnership with older 
bards.” The section dealing with the lesser writers gives 
high praise to Lady Lindsay and Lady Nairne, but accords 
most space to James Hogg, the picture of whom in the 
Noctes Ambrosianae Mr. Henderson pronounces to be an 
unfair caricature. Mr. Harold Child brings out well in his 
essay on Crabbe the contrast between the style and the matter 
of that great but gloomy realist, who emerged in a barren 
time when nothing new had arisen to take the place of Pope, 
and “told the plain truth about peasants.” He dwells on 
Crabbe’s marvellous power as a story-teller, and the impulse 
which he gave to the novel of humble life. Another interesting 
chapter is that on Blake by Mr. J. P. R. Wallis, who points 
out that, though an isolated and secluded figure, Blake was 
none the less a true pioneer of romanticism, and displayed the 
elaracteristics of the new spirit some years before it appeared 
elsewhere :— 

“His first volume of poems contained songs such as had not 
been sung for more than a century; the nearest parallel in time 
is Burns. While Wordsworth was still a schoolboy, Blake had 
found, and was using with consummate art, a diction almost 
perfect in its simplicity, aptness and beauty. His earlier attitude 
to nature, as has already been noticed, has none of the com- 
placency that distinguishes his age: to him, it was the revelation 
of a universal spirit of love and delight, the Divine Image, less 
austere than Wordsworth’s ‘overseeing power.’ It has also been 
seen that he had the romantic sympathy with quaint or terrible 
imaginings, such as appeared later in Keats and Shelley. His 
passion for freedom was, also, akin to that which moved Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Southey in their earlier years, though, in its 
later form, it came nearer to Shelley’s revolt against convention.” 
We regret that we have reached the limits of our space 
without being able to do more than merely mention Professor 
Suintsbury’s genial estimate of Southey, and his survey of the 
growth of the later novel, and Mr. C. E. Vaughan’s thoughtful 
study of Coleridge. The value of the volume is greatly en- 
hanced by a bibliography of more than a hundred pages com- 
~ by Messrs. A, T, Bartholomew, G. A. Brown, and H. V. 

uth, 





THE NAVY BEFORE NELSON.* 
THE purpose of this volume is to give from the reports of 
Courts-Martial which are preserved in the Admiralty Papers 
some picture of what the Navy was like during the period 





which ended with the termination of the Napoleonic Wars. 
A selection of evidence carried out on these lines can hardly 
fail to make rather sad reading, for the Navy during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was, for all the many 
brilliant and heroic deeds which it accomplished, a brutal 
and barbarous Service. Nor does there seem to have been 
any very marked change for the better until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Some improvement no doubt 
there was, but the old tradition died hard, and as late as 1797 
we find an unfortenate seaman named Squirrel sentenced to 
one hundred lashes because, when ordered by the boatswain to 
go below and “thrash the men up,” he said that he would 
order them up, but would not thrash them. Thereupon the 
boatswain fell upon him and beat him savagely, and it was the 
Court's disapproval of the boatswain’s violence that was, so 
we are told—the reason is almost comic—responsible for the 
lightness of its sentence. It must not, of course, be forgotten 
that the disciplinarians of those days had to deal with a very 
different class of men from those whom we are proud to see in 
the Navy to-day. Not only was the press-gang a consider- 
able source of supply, but the difficulty of securing recruits 
compelled the authorities to supplement their crews with 
foreigners, and even prisoners of war and criminals, the last 
being given the alternative between the Navy and the 
gallows. Mr. Hannay quotes many instances of brutality so 
ferocious and so stupid that one can scarcely believe the per- 
petrators to have been responsible for their actions, while 
there is at least one instance in the book of an attempt by a 
foreigner (the American Murphy on board the ‘Culloden’ in 
1779) to make a piratical seizure of the vessel on which he was 
engaged. But the “ press” was the greatest evil, and this is 
responsible for one of the most interesting cases in the collec- 
tion, that which concerned his Majesty’s gun-brig ‘ Assault’ 
in the little Cornish harbour of Mevagissey—an affair which 
assumed such formidable proportions that in the end his 
Majesty’s ship actually opened fire with her artillery on the 
inhabitants who had gathered in arms on the quay. One of 
the chief causes of all these evils was, as Mr. Hannay points 
out, the custom of allowing the crew to take as “ plunder” the 
proceeds of sale of all goods found on or above the gun-deck 
of a captured vessel. This led to an excessive zeal for prize- 
taking, and the detachment of excessive numbers of men to 
accompany the vessels taken. Another frequent cause of 
trouble was the inadequacy of the officers. Too often one 
finds a brute, a bully, or a mere old woman in charge of one of 
these pandemoniums. 

With all these difficulties to contend against, the Court- 

Martial had no very easy task, and the personnel of the Court 
was not seldom unequal to the difficulties. Mr. Hannay gives 
some wonderful examples of sea-law. The Courts seem, for 
instance, to have been quite incapable of realizing that they 
might convict of manslaughter if they could not bring in 
murder. One even finds such cases as the following so !ate 
as 1776. Cox, a marine, was charged with the murder of an old 
seaman called Saunders. It appeared that Cox had abused 
Saunders, who passed him on deck where he stood sentry. 
Saunders turned and struck the marine, who thereupon 
stabbed him to death with his bayonet—and was acquitted 
on the ground that he had been assaulted when on duty. 
In spite of all this, however, Mr. Hannay’s verdict is not 
entirely adverse to the Court-Martial. It was often stupid, 
sometimes barbarous, but on the whole it tried to do justice, and 
was not inhumane in its punishments. The circumstances with 
which it had to deal are, fortunately, now long obsolete. The 
Navy of to-day is almost miraculously different from the Navy 
of the eighteenth century, and we, in our happier situation, 
can afford to look with indulgence on the occasional lapses of 
those on whom fell the unenviable duty of keeping the fleets 
of those tumultuous days in order. 





ENGLAND AFTER THE ARMADA* 

Mr. Frovupe felt that the years between the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada and the death of Queen Elizabeth formed 
something of an anticlimax, and he deliberately refrained 
from carrying out his original intention of continuing his 
picturesque narrative through some fifteen dull and dispirit- 
ing years. Professor Cheyney has undertaken to fill the 
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gap, and, in the first of two substantial volumes, he has 
covered the military history of the period up to 1595, and the 
history of exploration and commerce up to the death of the 
great Queen. The repulse of the Armada led toa number of 
retaliatory expeditions, none of which added to the glory of 
the English arms. An attack on Spain and Portugal in 1589 
clouded—unjustly—even the fame of Drake, who was given 
the, command of the defences at Plymouth. “But,” as Pro- 
fessor Cheyney remarks, “ the oversight of coastwise defences 
and the building of an aqueduct to bring fresh water into 
Plymouth, while Hawkins, Frobisher, and other Admirals 
were commanding English fleets at sea, was little less, in view 
of Drake’s earlier exploits, than retirement from the service.” 
He appears again in 1595 on his disastrous expedition to 
the West Indies, and Professor Cheyney dismisses him 
in two sentences: “At Escudo, Drake himself fell sick 
of the | prevalent dysentery, and on January 28, 1596, 
just as his fleet entered the harbour of Portobello, died 
in delirium. The next day his body was carried a league 
from the barbour’s mouth, and there solemnly committed to 
the sea on which so much of his life had been spent, and 
where his great fame had been attained.” These sentences 
will serve to illustrate Professor Cheyney’s methods. He 
bas made no attempt to rival the style of Froude, or to convert 
a simple tale into a romance. He tells a plain, straight- 
forward story in plain (through never careless or slovenly) 
language; he does not fail to give the reader the amount of 
guidance which he has the right to expect; he knows his 
subject thoroughly, and he treats it with system and method. 

Professor Cheyney’s purpose is not merely to supply a 
narrative of the “defensive, dilatory, and self-supporting” 
warfare waged by Elizabeth at a time when “every oppor- 
tunity and indication was in favour of a vigorous offensive 
that would soon haye compelled peace.” On his title-page he 
has added to the short title of his book the words “with an 
Account of English Institutions during the Later Sixteenth 
and Early Seventeenth Centuries,” and his first hundred 
and fifty pages are devoted to a sketch of the Royal 
administration which Elizabeth bequeathed to her successor. 
His account of the working of the Privy Council, of the Star 
Chamber, and of the Courts of Requests, Admiralty, and 
Chancery, is perhaps the best portion of his book, and it 
supplies some greatly needed illustrations of the development 
of English institutional and constitutional history. The three 
chapters of most interest to the general reader are those which 
deal with the personality of the Queen, the ordering of her 
household, and the position of her Ministers and her courtiers. 
In these chapters the author has allowed himself a liberty 
of treatment which he has eschewed in his military descrip- 
tions, and he bas been wise in his choice, for the picturesque 
details of the warfare and the exploration of the period have 
already been freely used, and the interest of this description 
of the Queen and her Court is greatly increased by the fact 
that its details are fresh and novel. Professor Cheyney 
regards the Queen as an active, vigorous woman, stately in 
presence, pleasant in manner, fond of coarse jokes, without 
any personal religion, devoid of generous impulses, well 
educated but possessed of only moderate intellectual powers, 
irresolute and yet obstinate, a hard mistress, “an unlovely but 
not unheroic figure, exasperating to those who had to work 
with her, and to the modern student who has to trace her 
career, but so thoroughly representative of her own age, so 
many-sided, so queenly, so long the occupant of a throne, 
and, above all, so fortunate that the extravagant laudation 
of her own time and the tradition of her greatness that has 
survived to ours are easily comprehensible, however they may 
fade away on greater familiarity with her mind and her 
actions.” Such impressions fade away more easily in the 
years with which Professor Cheyney deals than in the earlier 
part of her reign, but we do not think he is ever unfair to 
her. His view is always both sane and well informed. 





O’NEILL AND ORMOND.* 


Owen Roe O’Nerii was a member of the great Tyrone 
family who entered the Spanish military service and returned 
to lead his countrymen after the outbreak of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1641. By the time he reached Ireland the Civil War in 





England had broken out, and he fought as a Royalist against 
the Parliamentary force which was suppressing the rebellion, 
He was, above everything else, a devout Roman Catholic, 
and he sided with the Papal Nuncio, Rinuccini, in the disputes 
which prevented the insurgent Irish from taking advantage of 
the English crisis of 1648, when Cromwell’s attention was 
occupied by the second Civil War. Rinuccini had to leaye 
Ireland a defeated man, and O'Neill entered into negotiations 
with General Monck. The approach of Cromwell’s invasion 
threw him into the arms of Ormond, but he died almost 
immediately. His services to Ireland consisted in his winning 
an Irish victory (the only important Irish success in the war) 
at Benburb in 1646, and in his raising and keeping together 
an army which gave Cromwell considerable trouble. Mr. 
Coffey’s book contrasts O’Neill’s career with that of Ormond. 
James Butler, afterwards first Duke of Ormond, had been 
left by Strafford in command in Ireland during his absence, and 
as a Royalist he played a great part in the suppression of the 
rebellion. Mr. Coffey has nothing to add to what we already 
know of this struggle. He describes it from his own point of 
view, and he regards O'Neill as “the pure patriot who cares 
for his country and his country only.” The moral which 
he draws is that “the fatal flaw in the whole movement of 
1641 and after is found where, for personal or other reasons, 
a body of Irishmen looks away from the main issue of Irish 
government in Irish interests. Whether the other interest be 
that of England, or that of the Roman Catholic Church, or of 
the Puritans, it alike obscures the Irish issue, and prevents the 
real interests of Ireland being served.” From our point of 
view, the history of “the whole movement of 1641 and after” 
shows how impossible it is to separate Irish interests from the 
interest of England or from the interest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the relations between Ormond and 
O’Neill and between O'Neill and Rinuccini seem to us a 
particularly good illustration of a thesis quite different from 
Mr. Coffey’s. But he has stated his facts not unfairly from 
his own standpoint, and his book is worth reading. There are 
here and there, and especially in the preface, statements to 
which exception can be taken. It is not quite just to say that 
Mr. Lecky has proved that the whole story of the massacre of 
1641 is a wicked and deliberate exaggeration, for this might 
easily be taken to mean that there was no massacre at all 
What Mr. Lecky does say is that the old story of “a sudden 
surprise, immediately followed by a general and organized 
massacre, is utterly and absolutely untrue,” but he adds that 
“it is equally impossible to doubt that murders occurred on a 
large scale, with appalling frequency, and often with atrocious 
circumstances of aggravation.” In the short chapter in which 
he deals with the subject, Mr. Coffey represents Mr. Lecky's 
view accurately enough, but the effect of the difference of 
standpoint is illustrated by his remark that it is “ unnecessary 
to repeat the well-known story of the bridge of Portadown 
and other such tales.” Mr. Lecky takes scarcely more space 
to tell that “at least eighty persons of both sexes were pre- 
cipitated into the river from the bridge of Portadown, and 
perhaps as many at Corbridge in the county of Armagh.” The 
use of the words “story” and “tales” suggests disbelief on 
Mr. Coffey’s part, but in another clause of the same sentence he 
says that “there is much evidence to prove that such incidents 
were merely incidents,” and we gather that he does not deny 
Mr. Lecky’s statement. The contrast shows how differently 
the same thing may be said. 





FICTION. 





THE HOLE OF THE PIT.* 
Ir is an open secret that under the pseudonym of “ Adrian 
Ross” Mr. Ropes has for many years contributed to the gaiety 
of nations as the author of scores, if not hundreds, of the 
smooth and well-turned lyrics which diversify the ineptitude 
of the prose dialogue of modern musical comedy. But these 
activities represent only one side of his literary existence. He 
has lectured and written on history, and about a dozen years 
ago wrote, in collaboration with his sister, an excellent histori- 
cal romance with a Russian venue called On Peter's Island. 
The scene of his new novel is laid in England, the time 
is that of the war of King and Parliament, and Mr. Ropes 
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ea the mannered diction of the period, though there is 


tesque modern and masculine touch in the 
hs. of a Tady being clad “in some sort of a red stuff.” 
But this is no costume novel, nor does it rely for its appeal to the 
reader on the use of what Stevenson called ra tushery.” Theclue 
to its contents is to be found in the dedication to Dr. Montague 
James, “ Provost of King’s and Teller of Ghost Stories.” 
Like another purveyor of light and jocund entertainment— 
Mr, W. W. Jacobs—Mr. Ropes has here indemnified himself 
for his habitual levity by an incursion into the realm of the 
encanny and the macabre. Hubert Leyton, the narrator of 
the tale, isa young country gentleman who was bred for the 
Church, but, developing Puritan views, settled down on his 
estate on the death of his parents. He is a serious youth, 
a scholar and something of a pedant, with a “ Hamlet- 
esque” temper which keeps him out of the arena, though 
his sympathies are more with Cromwell than with the 
Cavaliers. To complicate the situation, he is cousin and heir 
to Philip, Earl of Deeping, who, after the rout of Naseby, has 
retired to an inaccessible stronghold on the coast with a follow- 
ing of desperadoes and soldiers of fortune, where he carries on a 
sort of small guerrilla war on the countryfolk, who are mostly 
Roundheads. After an especially destructive raid, Leyton is 
appealed to by the leader of the villagers, a fanatic preacher, to 
carry an ultimatum to his cousin. He does so, is promptly 
made prisoner, and detained in the castle. There he finds, 
besides his cousin and his cutthroat garrison, an Italian lady, 
the Earl’s paramour, who is versed in black magic; a Swedish 
soldier of fortune ; and Rosamond Fanshawe, a kinswoman of 
the Earl’s murdered wife, and the only person on the side 
of the angels. For the further information of the reader it 
is enough to state that there is a curse on the House of 
Deeping, connected with a mysterious and noisome pool or 
hole in one of the channels which traverse the sands near the 
castle, that this hole is haunted by a horrific presence, and 
that the sands and tides are periodically possessed with an 
encroaching and engulfing power. The wicked Ear] and his 
paramour are fully conscious of their peril, which the lady 
seeks to counteract by exercise of her witchcraft, and the 
situation develops in a crescendo of horrors until the doom of 
the House of Deeping is finally accomplished. 

Asanessay in the art of scalp-raising Mr. Ropes’s story 
has much to recommend it. The contrast between the some- 
what priggish, but wholly virtuous, narrator and the desperate 
villains with whom he is brought into contact lends piquancy 
to the recital, and in his handling of the atmosphere and the 
physical surroundings of the castle the author has shown con- 
siderable skill. Our only serious complaint is that when it 
comes to the horrors themselves he relies more on description 
than suggestion, and the reiterated references to the odious 
smell that emanated from the “hole of the Pit” savour of a 
ernde and inartistic realism. 





The Pride of Eve. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell and 
Co. 68.)—Mr. Deeping has not paid much attention in the 
first part of his novel to his individual men and women. He 
bas been content to draw two conflicting types—the type of 
the man who loves his garden, who fills his quiet, undisturbed 
heart with the colour and beauty of the world; and the woman 
whose daily life is a succession of philanthropic jobs and 
committees, who is “too busy to know about flowers,” to whom 
the parochial institutions of her village are engrossing. The 
trouble is that the writer enlists our sympathies on the wrong 
side: he holds up the former type for our approval, and we 
all unwillingly side with the latter, and cannot but feel that 
@ man who could sit for two days watching a rosebud open 
would ruin the happiness of any married life. The story 
becomes far more interesting when Eve, the “ second woman,” 
comes up to town, and the rather forced contrasts of the first 
part are abandoned. Mr. Deeping is happier in drawing a 
single figure than in crowding his canvas with more or less 
vague sketches, and he understands to the full the difficulties 
which lie before a woman earning her own living in London, 
though it is hardly likely that a girl so dependent as Eve 
upon the good opinion of men would have been inspired by 
the spirit of the militant suffragettes. 


READABLE Novets.—The Joy of Youth. By Eden 
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ous and, on the whole, successful effort to | cheaper edition of Mr. Phillpotts’s novel. The Letter of the 
Contract. By Basil King. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A 


sincere attempt to analyse the emotions of a divorced couple. 
The story is clever, and covers an immense ground, but the 
matrimonial vagaries are so complex as to be unconsciously 
humorons. Molly's Husband. By Richard Marsh. (Cassell 
and Co. 63.)—The plot of this straightforward melodrama is 
too simple, its movement too leisurely, but now and then it is 
truly thrilling ——“ Candytuft—I mean Veronica.” By Mabel 
Barnes-Grundy. (Hutchinson and Co, 6s.)}—A merry little 
farce, written on conventional lines, but with keen observation 
and drawing of character. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 








The Clarendon Press sends us another batch of the timely 
and admirable “Oxford Pamphlets” on subjects connected 
with the war. These include The Retreat from Mons, by 
H. W. ©. Davis (3d. net); How can War Ever be Right? by 
Gilbert Murray; French Policy since 1871, by F. Morgan and 
H. W. C. Davis; War against War, by A. D. Lindsay; 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, by Ernest Barker; The Value of Small 
States, by H. A. L. Fisher; Germany and the Fear of Russia, 
by Sir V. Chirol ; and To the Christian Scholars of Europe and 
America, a reply from Oxford to the German Address to 
Evangelical Christians (all 2d. net)——-We may also strongly 
commend to our readers Mr. H. A. L. Fisher's Sheffield 
addresses on The War; its Causes and Issues (Longmans and 
Co., 6d. net), as well as the splendidly inspiriting sermon 
lately preached by the Dean of Norwich under the title of 
Armageddon (S.P.C.K., 1d. net). 


Now that we all realize so keenly how much we owe to the 
Navy, there ought to be many interested readers for Mr. 
F, T. Jane’s excellent historical account of The British 
Battle Fleet (S. W. Partridge and Co., 10s. net), which 
describes the evolution of our ships from the days of King 
Alfred to those of the super-Dreadnought, the submarine, 
and the seaplane. There are twenty-five reproductions in 
colour of Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s spirited drawings, besides 
many other illustrations.——Mr. Jane also gives us a handy 
Naval Recognition Book (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 
1s. net), with silhouettes of all British naval types——We 
may also mention Sea Salt and Cordite, by Patrick Vaux 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. net), a collection of vigorous, if 
somewhat incoberent, stories of a naval war with Germany. 





Six new volumes of “ Daily Telegraph War Books” ara 
issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton (ls. net each). By 
far the most interesting is In the Firing Line, compiled by 
A. St. John Adcock from the picturesque letters of our soldiers 
and sailors at the front——With this we may mention a 
similar compilation, Atkins at War, by J. A. Kilpatrick 
(Herbert Jenkins, 1s. net.) The other volumes include A 
Scrap of Paper, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, giving the inner history 
of German diplomacy; How the Nations Waged War, by 
J. M. Kennedy; The Red Cross in War, by Mary F. Billington; 
British Regiments at the Frout, by R. Hodder; and Forty 
Years After, a sketch of the war of 1870 by H. C. Bailey. 








Amongst other publications connected with the war we may 
mention popular editions of General von Bernhardi’s Cavalry 
and Major Stewart L. Murray’s The Reality of War (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 2s. net each); The Kaiser Unmasked, a study 
of his proclamations and speeches by F. Mundell (Jarrold and 
Sons, ls. net); brief and rather superficial accounts of the 
national life of France and Germany (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., 1s. net each); On Active Service, by Major G. P. A. 
Phillips (The World’s Work, 2s. 6d. net), a pocket-book of 
practical hints for subordinate leaders; How Women can Help 
the Wounded, by Kathleen M. Barrow and Anna B. de M, 
Cunynghame (Hodder and Stoughton, 7d. net); A United 
Empire and Why We are at War, Mr. Asquith’s speeches 
in Dublin and Cardiff (Methuen and Co., 1d. each); twelve 
“Punch” War Cartoous printed on postcards (Jarrold and Sons, 
ls. net); and Battle Songs, chosen by “E. Nesbit” (Max 





Phillpotts. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. net.)—A new and 





Goschen, 1s, net). 
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Stellar Movements and the Structure of the Universe. By 
A. 8. Eddington. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)}—Professor 
Eddington’s learned monograph deals with times and spaces 
so vast that the mind reels before them—but they are a 
wholesome change from the war news. The latest theory 
of our stellar universe is that it is “a bun-shaped system,” 
of which the Milky Way marks the largest circumference. 
Possibly it looks from outside like one of the wonderful 
spiral nebulae, which may be similar “island universes.” 
Apparently there are two separate aggregates of stars, one 
of which is passing through the midst of the other! This 
essay in immensity is well worth study. 





One of the most difficult tasks for the student of aesthetics 
is to explain the causes of the pleasure which we take in 
certain aspects of art and nature. Mr. E. F. Carritt has 
made a very creditable attempt to tackle this problem in his 
Theory of Beauty (Methuen and Co., 6s. net), which criticizes 
various solutions, from Plato to Croce, and reaches the 
tentative conclusion “that all beauty is the expression of 
what may be generally called emotion, and that all such 
expression is beautiful.” 





British Birds, their Nests and Eggs, and How to Name 
Them. By Walter M. Gallichan. (Holden and Hardingham. 
7d. net.}\—How many of our town-bred readers can name all, 
or even a decent pereentage, of the birds which they see in a 
country ramble? Mr. Gallichan’s excellent little book, which 
can be slipped into a pocket, ought to be welcome to those 
who confess ignorance. It contains a description of the 
appearance and habits of all our birds, with rough but 
characteristic sketches. 





The Special Constable (C. Arthur Pearson, Is. net) gives 
some sound advice to those who have undertaken the humble, 
but useful, duty of supplementing the work of the police. 





Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge requires no commendation as a writer 
on Egyptological subjects, and we can only call attention to 
the appearance of two trustworthy handbooks for beginners 
from his unwearied pen—A Short History of the Egyptian 
People and The Itterature of the Ancient Egyptians (J. M. 
Dent and Sons, 3s. 6d. net each). 


A Book of Verse for Children, compiled by Alys Rodgers 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net), is very well chosen, 
and would make an entirely desirable present for children of 
all ages from seven to seventy. 





Professor J. Shield Nicholson, though best known as an 
exponent of “the dismal science,” is also an enthusiastic 
admirer of the laureate of chivalry. In his essay on The Life 
and Gentus of Ariosto (Macmillan and Co., 3s. net) he gives a 
readable account of the poet and his age. 





Those who have convalescents from the war to tend will be 
grateful for a sensible volume on Sick Room Cookery Simplified, 
by Mabel Baker (G. Bell and Sons, 1s. 6d. net). 





The Pan-Angles. By Sinclair Kennedy. (Longmans and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—At the present moment we can find only an 
academic interest in this able American plea for a federation 
of the United States and the British Empire. We are 
reminded how fast events move when we read that “the 
Englander is exasperated that the other Britannic nations take 
g0 little interest in the German peril.” 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs, pm ty | & Moore, the well-known chemists, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders. Testimony :— 
INDIGESTION. —** Dr, Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the very best 
I have been able to get. I have tried everything I have seen adverti 
but nothing has done me any good, I dreaded to eat anything, but now 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.” 

FLATULENCE.—“I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals are 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fullness.” 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN — 

“The Lozenges certainly gave great relief. . .. I personally will prescribe 
them ” (medical man). 

FLATULENCE A AT NIGHT.—“ One or two taken when poeuived seem most 
useful in wind and other discomforts which interfere with 
proper , a 

HUNGER PAIN.—“ Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Loze are the only things I 
know of that take away that intense ‘ Hun ay =A which is such acute 
suffering” (medical man). 

Boxes 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 64,, of all Chemists, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who writs, 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 








By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all. 


May we send you our Address— 
Price Lists and Samples? 20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
13s. per b.—in 1 th., 41h. and 4 Ib. Tine, 





Major Wa.rzs Winorretp writes:—" The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all hese 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 

















TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787, ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 
TOTAL FUNDS - £19,618,135. 
ROYAL 618, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, | ofivitRs {1s0"inadann Sith Eowpone 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ....-.--.---+----100,000,000. 








FOR SALE, &c. 


ae 


OR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS HOME SCHOOL ror 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS in a favourite Midland health resort. 
Excellent premises and equipment for 20 boarders. Average net profit over 
£400 a year. Transfer by capitation fee, - yd at valuation. Minimum 
eqxpital required, £500.—For further particulars apply “ T., 2374,’ c/o Messrs. 
UMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational ents, 158 to 162 Oxford 
Street, psenennaten W. No charge to purchasers. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, on 12th January, 1915, a SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, 
to take charge of the girls (under the direction of the Head-Master). Prefer. 
ence will be given to one who has had experience in Seeondary Schools, and 
who is qualified to teach some subject to the higher forms of the girls. Com- 
mencing salary, £150 per annum. 

Forms of application (which should be returned not later than the 7th 
November, 1914) will he forwarded to a on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. FORD FREEMAN, 

Edueation Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Director of Education. 

Stoke-on-Treut. 
13th October, 1914. 
O F 


OUNT Y LONDON. 


London County Council invites applications for the position of SENIOR 
SCIENCE MIST ‘RES at the County Secondary Sehool, Streatham 

Commencing salary from £120 to £170 a year, according to experience, rising 
to £220 by yearly increments of £10. 

Candidates must have passed a Final Examination for a Degree held by a 
recognized University, and should have had good Secondary School experience 
in teaching Chemistry, Physics, and H. 

Applications must be on forms 


(oF TY 





ene. 

tate obtained, with particulars of the 

tous tment, by sending a mped, addressed ‘foolscap envelope to the 
UCATION FFICER, ry. ‘ounty Council, Education Offices, Victoria 

es W.C,, to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, 

a October, 1914. Every communication must be marked “ H. 4,” on the 
0) 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification. 
No relative of a member of the Advisory re Comeniticn as e school is 
eligible. AURENCE G 

Education Offices, Clerk ot the London Sou Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.Cc, 


Dat PUBLIC-SCHOOL MASTER (London and Paris 
Moda Shay: “araitad action, “Roos ar avant.” Bor se 
Tl, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














Para PUPIL.—Gentleman Farmer has vacancy on well- 
z known large farm in Northumberland for BOY, gentleman’s son. 
“ecessful commereial farming taught practically under ersonal supervision. 
pecial preparation for Colonial life if requ H y high situation. 
Couuty society,—Box No, 712, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C, 


PPOCCELINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, who 
must be a Graduate in Honours of a University in the United Kingdom. 
Classical Degree preferred. 

Boys from this School have for many years past distinguished themselves 

at Oxford and C ‘am bridge. 

The conditions as to salary and other emoluments will not be definitely 
settled until the new Head-Master is selected, but the intention of the 
Governors is that the total remuneration should begin at not less 
a year, with unfurnished house provid 

uties should begin in January next. 

Applications, with not less than 3 recent testimonials, to be forwarded (so 
as to arrive not later than the 3lst October, 1914) to 

Pocklington, York. THOMAS ROBSON, Esq. 

12th October, 1914, Clerk to the Governors, 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE.—Ap Benton are invited for the position of LECTURER 

in HISTORY and GE HY. £80, increasing by annual automatic 
increments toa ) ae Yr, Te with board, i . and medical attendance 
during term.—Applications, on Forms to be o ned from the Rev. The 
PRINCIPAL, e Training College, Ripon, to be returned on or before 


November 14th, 1914, 
SERVICE COMMISSION. 


OC IVIL 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 
Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-19}), 19th November. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. any, 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETAR 
Civil Service Commission, , Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


LECTURES, &c, 


IBBERT LECTURES ON RELIGION IN CHINA. 


The FOURTH COURSE of the New Series of Hibbert Lectures will be 
given by H, A. GILES, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the University 
of Cambridge, on “ CONF UCIANISM AND ITS RIVALS. 

The Course will consist of Eight Lectures, and will be delivered in Univer 
sity Hall (Dr. Williams’ Library), Gordon Square, W.C., on Fridays at 5 p.m. 
October 16th to December 4th. Admission free, without ticket. Syllabus will 
be sent on receipt of postcard addressed to ‘‘HIBBERT SECRETARY, 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C.” 

Nearest Tube Stations: uston, Goodge Street; British Museum, Russell 
Square. Gordon Square is between Russell Square and Euston Square. 


1T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876), TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Sues i 1914-15, 
“ Architecture’’), Essay Class (Subject for 191415, = Poetry”), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, hg 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, b. * combasted 
Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communt- 
cation with Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s, per term, 
—Write for Pr ros] ectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, , Edinburgh. 


CO HEZW ZLE HALL, OXFORD. 
TEAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, = by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Trai 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambri 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ oe the Oxford Geograp 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior — 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarshi 
240 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Tm fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 

pectus from The Principal. 


1 inloee PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, Pabies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUAL! IFIED NURSES. 
































WROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten ‘eachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds. — For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to’ the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(Special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil 
has ‘Separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling Hovre, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


DRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate toys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, Jt 

French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions. Home life; efficient supervision. One immediate vacancy. 











\HERINGHAM—MR. R. K. WEATHERELL, B.A., 
receives PUPILS over 14 years of age, to l  — for Universities, 
London Matric., &e, _ Careful supervision of 5 work an' d games. Best ref erences. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in ev branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education. 
References venules to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Bev. E - Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


7 GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive C - 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Ed ucational, = : Medical 
Gam A ‘tom . gene, a 
ment for Carvaturen, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in and 
Bchoole The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 











—— 











Gymnastics on the Swedish System, ye, Anatomy, P aga> 
— an Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 
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(yesee= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


£4 DENISON HOUSE, WES1 MINSTER, LONDON. ; 
— Cotoybcnes Victoria 3319.) 
EANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramcer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hix, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60a year. _ ; 
.A limited aamnber of yo Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
Se te premises. Fees £60. 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
_preparing for the University. 

\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

ARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, -4c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 
irm 


B hi 
s* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Mises LUCY SILCOX. 
Autuyn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises sp x built for a School. 
Large Playing-flelds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Autumn Term began Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Sepphing Shed for Girls. Princip 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., ** A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given : Lan es, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universitiesif req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


S® EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


prin CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LD.— 
Chairman of Council: Rt. Hon. LORD LEIGH. Head-Mistress: Miss 
LOVEDAY (Classical Tripos, Newnham College, Cambridge). Two Boarding 
Houses in the highest part of the town—Senior House, ‘* Northcourt,” forgirls 
over 13 and Domestic Science Students; Junior House, ** Arnold Lodge,”’ for 
irls under 13. Both Houses have — | a with tennis courts, Playing 
ld, six acres.—Full particulars from E. FIELD, Leamington, Secretary. 


) Fabled) SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BE AN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER Ath. 





























| 
OUNTHORST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMP 
, , ’ 
M HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Pk pee D. 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music nd the 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of ¢ 
Senior and Junior Houses. advantages for advanced work, Excelleng 
mes. References 
E., Rev. Cyril C 


examination results, Good garden and field for kindly 
mitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, ~ Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, °’ 





INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL iq 
K Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years at 
yg ty A Brpcing Sea 
;. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkahire,” 2? ‘© the Principal 














BOYS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10 and 
inf Mm ...- - to the ‘Heed Mester, the Her, F. . en os Foe further 
M.A., oF to ihe BURSAR. ——— a 


tye VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 feet above with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full iculars from Rev, W. W 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, §,W. 

NVAL, HASLEMERE, SURREY 
The Bev. T. M. BROMLEY and A. L. GASKIN, Esq, receive 
pupils for the Army, Universities and other Examinations, 
successes during the last fifteen years, Army candidates received at 


reduced terms during the War. 
LELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term a Thursday, 21st January 
1915, ead-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. , 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10%, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each 
ment bas separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-M 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination for Boys under 14 on December Ith, 1914 
will be held on December Ist, 2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY. 
AS TBOURN E COLLEGE. 
“j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.& 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhilé- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilep Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
































OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd. 
TT U DOR 


HAL L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1850, 
THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 

RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 

Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired, Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


Ps MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

B ing School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

: CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

A from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose parentsare abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { 118s SCOT MA we a. 

Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings in 
grounds of 12acres. Healthy situation in high position. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
rench, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; 
and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 B.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
| i IGHFIELD, 





























OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 


(BASE AY D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
Q) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL, under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TTA 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course 
any date. Excellent introductions given.— ‘Telephone or write, 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


UTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors are invited to 
send MS. of any Wr ay for immediate publication in volume form 
direct to Publisher, Mr. ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
who will always be glad to make the best offer possible Tygourting of MS. 
not essential, and advice free. NEW AUTHORS specially helped. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. £ 
Accuracy and vas return quasauteel. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


————————= = — 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Water & 74 —— —. ae sw Teachers’ Gaill, 
nder the management of a Committee appoin 1e Teachers ‘ 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, A tion of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. to 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
urdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 


. d. 
When rossible special appointments should be oxrangne E M. FOUNTAIN. 





























istrar—Miss ALI 
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Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

$6 SACKVILLE gor ol Te _s ‘ 

_* ; s from qualified ladies who are ooking for posts as 
ipvite SURES or MATKONS in Schcols, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


iia 
AsetaRe MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 


Families. ill Le forwarded gratis on application. 

Prospectuses will Te foONSRGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
FAONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLSin ENGLAND 
C Several Prinvipals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging to 
them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lincs. Parents 
ng special Contine ntal I ducational Facilities for their Daughters can, on 
_ particulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further information, 

ITHOUT CHARGE, from : 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO,, 
Educational Agents, 
£6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
=avHOOLS AND TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 

- of the BEST SCHOOLS and ‘1 U'1ORS in this country, will be 

‘eased to sid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
Fectuscs and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 

" 3. 

eiablis bre whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
ia eng IONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ’Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


\DUCATION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
K TUTORS, and EPUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 
charge, from Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-102 Oxford 
treet, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM.—Parents cre supplied with prospectuses and help in 
glection FREE OF CHARGE. Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, 
approximate school fees.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 


nt Street, W. Est. 1858. 


carry t 


Messrs. 
knowledge 


YHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—There 
erea good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a tboroughly eflicient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
fell particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
M43 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


=a — = 





INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
feaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated. —-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: *‘'Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, Ac. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 

Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 

Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 

Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, Department 
for Delicate Children,—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


1) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
27 Strand (by Temple Bar), London. 





THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fieecy and gives 
lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops,—Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotiand. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

190 licensed Inns. Ask for Leyport, take £1 thares. Five per cent, paid 
Teeularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway ChamLers, Westminster. 


YOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

/ Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques. ‘Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Anmnihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 2d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
L PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsayy Memormt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parson: H.M. Tur Krxa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
ang to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
Sinuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
Perticulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Douors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
wdiminished life interest on their capital, 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer : Tue Eart or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamiton. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD.— 
he orphans of persone once in prosperity are clothe}, maintained and 
educated from the earliest age until 15 years old. 
ith a view to assist. in viating the distress caused by the War, the 
Committee offer to receive without election 25 children (eligible by the rules) 
who have lost their fathers (Commissioned Oilicers). 
THE COMMITTEE APPEAL VERY BARNESTLY FOR F UNDS, the 
need of which in times like the present is apt to be overlooked. 
Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 























No Increase in Prices. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. are pleased to announce 
that they are able to maintain a full supply of Tho 
*Allenburys’ Foods and Rusks for Infants, and Diet 
for Adults, without any advance in prices. Any 
difficulty on the part of the public in purchas- 
ing these products should be at once reported. 


sAllenburys Foods 


(Prepared at Ware Mills, Hertfordshire.) 


Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No. 2, 
(From birth to 3 months) (From 8 to 6 months). 
In tins at 1/6 and 3/- each, In tins at 1/6 and 3/- each. 


Malited Food No. 3. 
(From 6 months upwards). 


In tins at 6d., 1/-, 2/-, B/-, and 10/-, each, 


The ‘Allenburys’ Rusks (Malied)—A useful addition to 

baby’s dietary when 10 months old and after, When eaten dry the 

Rusks mechanically aid the cutting of teeth. Equally appreciated by 
adults, In tins at 1/6 and 2/9 each, 


The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Foods, Nos, 1 and 2, are made from fa 
rich milk, obtained from special herds, which are carefully 
tended, and are under efficient supervision. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Foods represent the simplest and most 
successful method of infant feeding devised. When the 
mother’s milk is wanting or deficient there is no better sub- 
stitute than The ‘Allenburys’ Foods. Prepared as directed, 
they are practically identical with healthy human milk in 
composition, nutritive value, and digestibility, and are absolutely 
free from all harmful germs. The Milk foods require the 
addition of boiling water only to render them ready for use, 
“Britain's Best Baby,” who was awarded that title and the 
first prize in the recent National Physical Welfare £1,000 
Competition, was fed on The ‘Allenburys’ Foods. The Com- 
petition was entirely independent in character. 164,800 babies 
competed; each baby was examined by a medical man, who 
gave a signed certificate, 


A Pamphlet “ Infant Feeding and Management” sent free, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1715. 














PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture fs everything that a 
tobacco can be. 

It fs cool and even burning, with a bouquet 

as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this bestof Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5° ¢:: 


D. per 


Medium 3” bs: 


White Label 45°22 























Commr, HARRY C, MABIILN, B.N., Sec, and Supt, 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
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Tue “Everyman” Bercian Revier & Reconstruction Funp. 


Other belligerent nations may suffer from unemployment. 


In Belgium alone there has been created 
a whole nation of unemployed. 


In other countries trade and industry are dislocated. 


In Belgium they have come to a complete 
standstill. 


Out of a population of eight millions, seven millions are under the heel of the invader. Railwaymen are 
starving, for railways have ceased to work. Office clerks are starving, for banks and offices are closed. Public 
officials are starving, for no salaries can be paid. The Belgian Government is now at Havre. Journalists 
and printers are starving, for newspapers and books have ceased to appear.‘ Mill-hands and coal-miners are 
starving, for mills and coal-mines and ironworks are closed. It is true that the Germans have reopened the 
gigantic gun works of Cockerill, and have even offered the Belgian ironworkers an increase of wages of 50 per cent, 
But I doubt whether the 15,000 ironworkers of Cockerill will be induced by this diabolical bribe to manufacture 
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the German guns which will mow down their Belgian brethren. 
A few days ago KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM, in the course of an interview, was dilating on 


the recent barbarities committed by the enemy. 


I pointed out to his Majesty that retribution was coming, that 


victory was near at hand. His Majesty's confidence in the final issue was as absolute as my own, but ro 
anticipation of a final victory could comfort him in the present universal distress of his subjects and the appalling 


ravages of the war. 


“When victory comes to our arms, what will remain of my miserable people ?” 


Let us, therefore, not be afraid of doing too much. Let us not discriminate in our charity. The Belgians 


have fought, they are still fighting, the battles of Great Britain. 
to those who were first in suffering, and who are suffering most, and who will suffer longest. 


If there is to be priority, let priority be given 
If the British 


and American people and the British and American Governments are not going to help, who will help? As long 


as German occupation lasts, there is no Belgian Government to appeal to. 


Until the Teutonic invader is expelled 


from Belgian territory, the Belgian people are under the sole protection of, and dependent on the sole generosity 


of, their British and American brethren. 


We are giving the following extracts from messages and letters which Dr, Sarolea has received on behalf of 
the “Everyman Belgian Relief and Reconstruction Fund ” :— 


From Mr. G. K, CHESTERTON:— 

“T hope that a generous response will still be made to Dr. 
Sarolea’s eloquent and renewed appeal for the Belgian Relief 
Fund. Dr. Sarolea has a double right to speak of the crime and 
tragedy in Flanders, for he has not only seen it happening but 
foreseen it before it happened. In his book on ‘The Anglo- 
German Problem’ he contemplated, along with many other things 
that have since come true, the recent violation of Belgium, though 
I do not suppose he contemplated its being anything so infernal 
as what his eyes have seen in Antwerp and along tho Belgian 
roads. But apart from all personal claims, there is a particular 
urgency and importance in the cause he pleads: and I for one 
should say, with a full sense of responsibility to the many just 
claims on us all, that if any charity has to suffer, it ought not to 
be this one,” 

From Monsignor R. H. BENSON:— 

“TI am delighted to hear that you are making this appeal on 
behalf of Belgium, a since your connexion with Belgium 
and England will go far to make the appeal a success.” 

From Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT :— 

“The civilization of the whole world is indebted to Belgium for 
its superb stand against savagery; and the ample redress of the 
sufferings of Belgium should and will be the concern of the whole 
world.” 





From LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON :— 

“TI gladly respond to your wish. Of all the crimes committed 
by the authors of the present war, the wanton invasion and 
sacking of Belgium appears to me to be the most shameful. Of 
all the sufferings inflicted upon innocent persons, those of the 
Belgians have been the most pitiful and harrowing. Of all the 
claimants for relief, they are the most deserving.” 


From Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC — 

“We cannot restore what has been destroyed by men who are 
wholly unable to understand the tradition of Christian culture 
and who hate it, but we can at least find means whereby Belgium 
shall live until vengeance is taken.” 


From Mr. J. L. GARVIN, Editor of the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE :— 

“In the work you are doing through Everyman and elsewhere 
for this cause you have my whole sympathy, and few men living 
are so well equipped as you to further the purposes in which we 
both believe.” 

From the SPECTATOR :— 

“ We desire most heartily to support an appeal which has been 
issued by Dr. Sarolea on behalf of the Belgian Relief and Recon- 
struction Fund. As Dr. Sarolea points out in his leaflet, the 
Belgian Refugees in Britain are only a section of the sufferers.” 


All Donations to be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
‘*EVERYMAN” BELCIAN RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION FUND, 21 ROYAL TERRACE, EDINBURCH. 





“EVERYMAN” 


SPECIAL BELGIUM NUMBER. 


FIRST NOVEMBER ARTICLES BY 


CHARLES SAROLEA, G. K. 


CHESTERTON, 
HILAIRE BELLOC, MONSIGNOR BENSON, 


BERNARD SHAW, 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 





THE ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM. by 
CHARLES SAROLEA, D.Ph. (Liége), D.Litt. (Brussels), 
Editor df Everyman, Belgian Consul in Edinburgh. 


T. NELSON & SONS. 





Price 2s. net. 





HOW BELGIUM SAVED EUROPE. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LONDON, 


By 
CHARLES SAROLEA. 





2s. net, sewed ; 2s. 6d. Cloth. 
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NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 





THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE. 





Buckingham Palace. 


“At such a moment we all stand 
by one another, and it is to the 
heart of the British people that 
1 confidently make this’ earnest 
appeal.” 

EDWARD P. 


Subscriptions must be addressed to— 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Buckingham Palace, 
London, 


All letters may be sent post free. 





IN THE FIRING LINE 


ON LAND AND SEA. 
OLD BOYS FROM THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


are in 70 BRITISH REGIMENTS and 
in the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 
6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 

1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained, 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 

Rational Refuges for Homelicss and Desiitute Children, 
and the Training Ship “Arethuea.” 
London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
2a. d, £ s. a. 
. 25 O O| Members ... ... os ove of 1010 0 
a ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .., 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
embers in cna.” de ay 110 and Journal... ... a 2 8a 
Ihe Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Cffices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Hon, Vice-Presidents ... 


THE WAR and the WAIFS and STRAYS. 
_With 4,500 little ones to feed, the Waifs and Strays Society has a big responsi- 
ty in the present crisis. It has, moreover, already provided homes for a 
mumber of children whose fathers or guardians have gone to serve their country. 
HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Prebendary 
Rudolf, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S8.E. 
*,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Waifs and Strays Society. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
"pon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
we the Pusisusr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





A SELECTION FROM 


HUTCHINSON & CO.’s 


NEW BOOKS 


NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 
1812 By EDWARD FOORD. In cloth gilt, 16s. net, 
With Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 


WOMEN THE WORLD OVER 4 Skit both 
Light and Gay, perchance both Dull and Stupid. By Mrs. 
ALEC-TWEEDIE. In cloth gilt, 16s. net. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 32 Illustrations on art paper, and 21 
Cartoons by W. K. Haseipen, 


A SECOND DUDLEY BOOK OF RECIPES 
By GEORGINA, COUNTESS OF DUDLEY. With 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, including a Portrait of the Author. In cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


(By SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G.) 
THE KASIDAH OF HAJ! ABDU EL-YEZDI!I 


A Lay of the Higher Law. Translated and Annotated by his 
friend, F. B. In limp boards, 5s. net. And an Edition 
printed on Japanese vellum throughout, limited to 50 copies 
21s. net. 


HELEN’S BABIES a4 superb book for Children. By 
JOHN HABBERTON. With 16 Coloured Plates, many 
Line Drawings, designed Title-page, Cover Design, End Papers, 
and other Decorations, by Carrie Sotomon. In cloth, richly 
gilt, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HUTCHINSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
NATIONS A popular, concise, pictorial, and authoritative 
account of each Nation from the earliest times to the present 
day. Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A.,, F.R.GS., 
F.R.A.1., Barrister-at-Law, and written by eminent Specialists. 
Vol. I., just ready, contains 750 Beautiful Illustrations on art 
paper, and numerous fine Coloured Plates and Maps. Ina 
large, handsome cloth gilt volume, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net, 


MARVELS OF INSECT LIFE psy EDWARD 
STEP, F.L.S. In one volume, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. With 
2 Beautiful Coloured Plates, and about 500 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs and Drawings specially executed 

for the work. 


50ra THOUSAND. “THE SECRET WHITE PAPER.” 
GERMANY’S GREAT LIE 


Justification of the War. 
DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
2s. net in cloth, 





The Official German 
Exposed and Criticised by 
200 pages. 1s, net in paper covers, 





HUTCHINSON’S New 6s. Novels 
ODDSFISH! ROBERT H. BENSON 
THE THREE SISTERS MAY SINCLAIR 
MONSIEUR DE ROCHEFORT 

H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
THE CAP OF YOUTH MADAME ALBANESI 
THE DUKE’S TWINS G. B. BURGIN 
DALLIANCE AND STRIFE F. BANCROFT 


CANDYTUFT—!I MEAN VERONICA 
M. BARNES-GRUNDY 


THE UNPETITIONED HEAVENS 
CHARLES MARRIOTT 


SEE-SAW G. B. STERN 
ONLY ANNE ISABEL C. CLARKE 
E, EVERETT-GREEN 


BLACKLADIES 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON & Co. 


JUST READY 
RECOLLECTIONS 
OF AN IRISH JUDGE 
PRESS, BAR, AND PARLIAMENT 
By M. M’DONNELL BODKIN, K.C. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations, including a Photogravure 


Portrait of the Author. In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. 





LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT, LTD. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. POSTAGE 3d. 
REVOLUTION AND WAR 
BRITAIN’S PERIL AND HER SECRET FOES 


By “VIGILANT” 


A GRAVE WARNING 

Te object of the book is to show that there are implacable 
enemies in our midst who are secretly working to bring about the 
downfall of the Nation and Empire. : 

Everything is being done by them to blind the Nation to its 
danger and to make use of the people for the accomplishment of 
their own undoing. : 

Unless the eyes of the people are opened to perceive, before it 
is too late, the true character of those who deceive them, the 





THE DUBLIN REVIEw. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly: No. 311. Contents for OCTOBER, 1914. Price 5s. 64, net, 


Porz Pius X. By the Editor. 

Tue Causes or tHE Wark. By Lancelot Lawton, 

Rocer Bacon, 12141914. By the Rev. J. G. Vance, 

Tue CenTENARY OF WaveERLEY. By the Editor. 

Porm: A PRAYER BEFORE War. By W.G. Hole, 

Tue E1icutn Lorp Perre. By James Britten. 

Samvuet Bot ier or “ Enewnon.” By Canon Barry, D.D. 

A Catxoric Critique or Current Sociat Turorigs, By W. H. Mallock, 
Tue Mopern Frencu Temper. By Hilaire Belloc, 

Benspicr XV.: An Impression, By J. S. Barnes. 

Norses on THE War. 

Some Recent Books. 

CuronicLe oF Recent Brstican Works, By the Rev. Dr. Arendzen, 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 














nation is doomed and must be brought to desolation. ‘ 
In REVOLUTION AND WAR the whole plot for the ruin of 


the country is disclosed, with ample proofs. 


“‘A striking and vigorously-written book—supported with a wealth of 
evidence that is exceedingly forcible and convincing—a work that all should 


read.’’—The Outiook, 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 


WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICOADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying, 


(opposite Prince's Hall), 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 





By Way of 
Suggestion 


OUR CONVALESCENT 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
NEED ENTERTAINMENT 


To those desirous of giving 
assistance to this end in a prac- 
tical way Boots Booklovers 
Library commend their Bargain 
Bundles of Fiction, 20 vols. for 
5s., 50 vols. for 10s. All the 
books contained in these bundles 
have been in circulation in our 
Library, are in good second- 
hand condition and by authors 
of repute. A sample bundle 
will be sent on approval to any 
Branch of our Library carriage 
free. 


Those who prefer to make 
their own choice of books are 
referred to the October Supple- 
mentary List just issued, con- 
taining the titles of the most 
recent books withdrawn from 

- circulation. Copies of this List 
are obtainable at all Library 
Branches, or will be sent post 
free on application to the Head 

Librarian, 29 Farringdon Road, 

E.C, 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovutsmpz Pacer (when available) 
14 GuINEAS, 


BAO cvcceseccsevccccecvessocsseces £12 12 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......... 6 60 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of 

IED csticcentnnechecceesannvonte 440 
Half Narrow Column ......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column...... 110 
Column (two-thirds width 

OF PAGO)... sccccercrccrscccceece 8 8 0 

CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page........ccceceoreee £16 16 0 
ERGEEO BOBO  ccccccscssescavccoese 14 140 


Five lines (45 words) and ,under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of 
‘ the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space. 
Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription, 
PayABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 


£1 8 6...0 14 3...0 7 2 


Including postage 
to any part of 
theUnited King- 
dom... ove 

Including postage 
to any of the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 
Germany, India, 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“*SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 7 P=. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

rrices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very. superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives usadditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Hots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Lozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valaa 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackrrar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhill Magazin 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison Housa, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 








The “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Bub- 
scriptions received by, Toe Oxtp CORNER 
Booxstorx (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.A.; 
Tue InrerRNaTIONAL News ComPayt, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus SusscrrtTion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT's 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wx 
Dawson AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuarman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
Tur ANGLo-AMERICAN BooxsELLINe Depot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, 
Cape Town. 

Subscriptions only received by Gonpow 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnuis anD Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuecx.ey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Now Reavy. Price 7s. 6p. NET. Tue ConcLupina VOLUME OF 


GEORGE THE THIRD 
AND CHARLES FOX 
By the Right Hon. 

SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 0.M. 


The Times.—“It is so pleasantly written, so abounding in 
information derived from a thousand sources, 80 good when it 
follows the high road, and so attractive when it leads us into 

jicturesque bypaths, that it deserves what is at all events a high 
: egyric—it was worth while to devote to it the labour which it 
- cost and the talents which it has employed.” 








MESSRS. LONGMANS’ XMAS BOOK FOR 1914 TELLS OF 
THE GLORIOUS DEEDS OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 

The Book of the Blue Sea. By HENRY 
NEWBOL', Author of “Admirals All.” With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 32 Illustrations in Black and White by Norman 
Witxrnson. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s, net. 





The War: its Causes and Issues. Three 
Addresses given in Sheffield on August 3lst, September 
Ist and 2nd, 1914. By H. A. L. FISHER, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Sheffield University. 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net. 





A Schoolmaster’s Apology. By the Rev. 
CYRIL A. ALINGTON, Head-Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A book which deals with many sides of education in a way as 
witty as it is stout-hearted.”—The Times. 








The Pan-Angles: a Consideration of 
the Federation of the Seven English- 
Speaking Nations (Great Britain, Canada, 


Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, Newfoundland, 
United States), By SINCLAIR KENNEDY. §vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. 
The Priest and Social Action. By the Rev. 


CHARLES PLATER, 8.J., M.A., Professor of Psychology at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
OCTOBER, 1914. Price 6s. 


GERMANISM AND PRUSSIAN.- LIFE IN CROATIA, Rt, Hon. W. F, 
ISM. Sidney Low. Bailey, C.B. 

GERMANY AND THE LAWS OF THE NATIONAL RECORDS, 
W 











AR. POPULAR POETRY. Walter De 
THE GERMAN COLONIES. Sir La Mare. 
H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. VOLTAIRE AND ENGLAND, 
WAR AND LITERATURE, Ed- Lytton Strachey, 
mund Gosse, C.B. THE FUTURE OF CHINA, 
THE RED CROSS. Henry C. J.O. P. Bland, 
Shelley, THE WAR, Editor, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
OCTOBER, 1914. Price 5s. 


THE COMMUTATION OF VILLEIN SERVICES BEFORE THE 
BLACK DEATH, By H. L, Gray. 
THE TREATY OF HANOVER, By J. F. Cuance. 

Notes and Documents.—Trinoda Necessitas. By W. H. Sreverson.—Charles 
Constantine of Vienne, By C, W. Previrk Orron.—The Algorism of 
John Killingworth. By Professor Karrinsk1.—John Doreward, Speaker. 
By J. H, Rounp, LL.D.—An Engagement of Service to Warwick the 
Kingmaker. By Miss Cora L. Scor1retp.—An Unknown Translation by 
Queen Elizabeth, By H. H, E. Craster.—The Degradation of the 
Kev, Samuel Johnson. By J. Wickuam Leaa, D.Litt, 

Reviews of Books, Short Notices. 








LONGMANS, 


GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
Or at the Office, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


AUTUMN BOOKS 





MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S NEW NOVEL 


THE ACHIEVEMENT 


which completes the Life-Story of Richard Furlong, 


Is selling more largely than any work Mr. 
Thurston has ever written. 


The Press has also received it enthusiastically. 


Tue Scorsman says: “He has a tremendous power of realistic 
representation. ... Masterful and convincing.... A sympathetic 
touch that comes from the heart.” 

Tue Datty Terecrarn says: “The story-telling power is 
without doubt remarkable and well sustained.” 











THE WONDERFUL 
ADVENTURE 


of which Tu Times says that it is “an admirably conceived 
story ” and that “the reader will love Rosemary, the heroine,” 


and a New Novol by the Author of the highly 
successful “There Was a Door” called 


THE 
GREAT RELEASE 


are Ready To-Day at all Libraries. 


THE SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS 
of Mr. FREDERICK PALMER’S Great Novel of 
the Present War 


THE LAST SHOT 


which pictures war as it is from the experi- 
ence of one who knows. 





MR. VINCENT BROWN’S Latest Book is entitled 


THE CLERGY-HOUSE 


And Tue Ossrrver says : “The whole picture of passions, worthy 
and unworthy, is lighted up with a spirit of sympathetic under- 
standing.” 





A New Edition of Mr, H. G. WELLS’S MASTERPIECE 


ANTICIPATIONS 


(with a specially written Preface, bringing it up to date) is 
Now Ready at the Record Price of ONE SHILLING NET, 





Another Important NEW EDITION is 


THE WORLD OF LIFE 
By the late ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M, 


Now issued, with all the Original Pictures, for 6s. net. 





THIS WEEK will be Published also a delightfully brisk and 
human record of Stage Life. 


FORTY YEARS ON THE 
STAGE 
(OTHERS, PRINCIPALLY, AND MYSELF). 
By J. H. BARNES, 


who has acted with every leading Actor-Manager from Phelps to 
Sir Herbert Tree. This book overflows with good stories and 
racy greenroom recollections. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


MARLBOROUGH, JOHN & SARAH, 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF. 1660-1744. 


Based on unpublished letters and documents at 
Blenheim Palace. By STUART i REID, D.C.L. 
With an Introduction by the DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH, K.G. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase 


By DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON. Illustrated. 
15s. net. This biography is of particular interest 
now, as the Allies are fighting over much of the 
ground where Bernadotte won his fame. This 
account of the first years of the lawyer’s son 
who became King is as romantically interesting 
as it is authoritatively true. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By Prof. CRAMB. 11th Large Edition. . 2s. 6d. net. 
TREITSCHKE expounded, BERNHARDI ex- 
plained. 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO INDIA 
1911-12, THE HISTORICAL RECORD. com- 


piled from Official Sources under the Orders of 
the VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF INDIA. With Photogravure Plates, Coloured 
and other Illustrations, Coloured Chapter Head- 
ings and Texts in Persian and Sanskrit illu- 
minated by Indian Artists. Medium 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


PERCH OF THE DEVIL 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S New Novel. 6s, 
Punch says: “ You must read this work.” 


NATURE AND NURTURE IN MENTAL 


DEVELOPMENT. sy F. W. MOTT, M.D., LLD. 
Edin., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to 
y ecto f Cross Hospital and to the Queen 
Alexandra Military Hospital, Pathologist to 
the London County Council Asylums, With 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL TROPICAL SANITATION 


A Manual for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
interested in the Prevention of Disease in 
hrs tm and Sub-Tropical Countries. By W. 
ALEX. MUIRHEAD. With Illustrations. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER. 6s. 


1, Cuaruem, NortuH amp AmeEnica. 8 Tae Crassicat Drama or Japan 
By Hano_p TemMPpeRcer, By Ernest Fenouiosa and Ezra 

2 Gustave Fravsert, By T. Pounp. 

9. Oncanizep LaBOUR aND THE 








3. Tas Conprrioxs or State Punisa- 
ment. By E. Bowey-Row.anps. 

& Witp ayp Garpes Roses. By 
GeeTecpe JEKYLL. 

5. Tux Sour or Quzew Marouenirs. 
By Marr Braprorp WuitTine. 

6, Scuarnyuorst anpd NarTionaL 
Derencs. By H. C. Foxcrort. 

7. Tae Oniciys ov THe Preset 
Wak, By Siz VaLenstine Carnot, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc. 


OCTOBER. illustrated. 5s. net. 


Science awp rue Stare. A Procramme. 

Some Loerear Impossrumitizs. Cuartes A, Menrcrer, M.D., F.B.C.P. 

ViTaMrveEs. W. Brwarers, D.Sc., Untversrrr, Bristow. ay mmol 

‘Tus Biocugsmistry ory Resrization. H. M. Vernon, M.A., M.D. 

Some Recey? Appitions To oun KNow.epee or tue Germu-Cett Crcie ix 
Animats. Rozpent W, Heoner, Pu.D., University or Micaiean, U.S.A. 
(Nlastrated.) 

Tus Expyct Arges AyD THEIR BEARING UPON THE ANTIQUITY oF THE HomInipR, 
A. G. Tuacxer, A.B.C.Sc., Pustic Museum, Giovcestrer. (Illustrated.) 

Scrence asp Tue Surrry or Fine Corrox. W. Lawnence Barus, M.A. 

Tueortes oF Dreine. E. A. Fisner, M.A., AGricuttrurat CoLiecs, Wre, 


aR, 
10. Ant History amp Criticism. 
By C. H. Coturns-Baxer, 
ll. Tax Home Rue Truce. 
12. Economic Aspects oF tue War. 
By Epoar Crammonp. 
13. ws First Two Monts or 


AR: 
i, On Lanp. By Lory Srpeyvuam. 
ii, At Sea, By Ancutpatp Hurp. 








Keyrt. 
Smoxze AnaTeEMENT: Notes ow tHe ProGress OF THE Movement TO Secure 
a Cuvayer axp Purser Atmosrpuerr. J. B. C. Kensuaw, F.1.C. 
‘Tornapors AND TaLL Buitpines. James Hunexer, New Your«, (Illustrated.) 
Nores, Coragsronpence, Revizws, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 
The New Novel by the Author of “ Tante,” 


THE ENCOUNTER 


By ANNE DOUCLAS SEDCWICK, 
Author of “Tante,” “Franklin Kane,” &¢, 6g. 


Gioss.—* An impeachment indirect of the Germ : 
mind that has led to the war and which the publishers per gy 
much reason, despite Nietzschean denials, upon tracing part] ~ 
Nietzsche, although undigested Nietzsche. This love stony of 
Ludwig Wehlitz and Persis Fennamy is founded obvious} y 
fact; it is a romance of real life adapted and modified. A con 
for people with brains.” 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

By the Author of “Mrs. Green.” 

THE CITY OF UNDER By Evelyn Ryna 
By the Author of “The Village in the Jungle.” 
THE WISE VIRGINS By L. Wooif 
By the Author of “An Ocean Tramp.” 

By William McFee 

By the Author of “ Bride Elect.” 
THE RECOILING FORCE By A. M. Champneys 
THE HOLE OF THE PIT By Adrian Ross 
LOCKETT’S LEA By Sibell Vansittart 


ALIENS 





These racy reminiscences by the celebrated composer 
are now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


PAGES FROM AN 
UNWRITTEN DIARY 


By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 





Absorbing recollections and anecdotes of notorious 
erimes and criminals. 


DAYS OF MY YEARS 


By SIR MELVILLE MACNAUCHTEN, C.B., 


Late Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard. 
1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. [Ready Oct. 28. 


BILL: A Bushman. kaited ty c us 
MATTHEWS, M.A., Author of “A Parson in the Australian 
Bush,” &c. Llustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROMENADE TICKET: A 
Lay Record of Concerts. By A. H. SIDGWICK, 
Author of “ Walking Essays,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. . 
YAREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 


London: Published by the Srariowers’ Comranr,Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Wu 


POOKS—SECOND-HAND OR NEW. 
PLEASE STATE WANTS. Catalogue Recent Purchases post free. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, Cambridge. 
KOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 








or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books 


READY OCTOBER 23. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


New Long Novel 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAG HARMAN 


By H. G. WELLS, 
author of “The World Set Free,” &e. Extra Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


*¢.* Mr, Wells’s new book is a long novel of modern life which 
po 3 with various aspects of the feminist movement, and 


especially in relation to marriage. 





PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 


Neutral Nations and the War. 
By JAMES BRYCE (VISCOUNT BRYCE), Author of 
“The Holy Roman Empire,” &c., formerly Ambassador to the 
United States. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


How Britain Strove for Peace. 
A Record of Anglo-German Negotiations, 1898-1914, told 
from Authoritative Sources. By SIR EDWARD COOK, 
Svo, Sewed, 2d. 


The War in Europe. origins: (1) in Austro- 
Hungarian Politics; (2) in the Aims of Modern Germany— 
The Critical Fortnight—Ultimate Issues. (Reprinted from 
The Round Table.) 8vo. Sewed, 3d. 


Germany and the Prussian Spirit. 
German Idealism—The Prussian Autocracy—The Strong 
Wine of Victory — Bismarck’s Legacy — Bureaucracy and 
Militarism—The Religion of War—1914. (Reprinted from 
The Round Table.) Svo. Sewed, 6d. 


The Austro-Servian Dispute. 
(Reprinted from The Round Table.) I. The Assassination of 
the Archduke. II. The Crises of 1908 and 1912. III. The 
Race Issue. IV. The Austro-Hungarian Ultimatum, and 
A MAP OF THE RACIAL AND NATIONAL BOUNDARIES 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Enchanted Tulips, and Other 
Verses for Children. sy a, £, ana 
M. KEARY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Outa Karel’s Stories. South African Folk- 
Lore Tales. By SANNI METELERKAMP. With Illustra- 
tions by Constance Penstone. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Australian Sermons. _ Preached to Country 
Congregations by ARTHUR VINCENT GREEN, M.A. 
(Melb.), LL.D, (Syd.), Bishop of Ballarat. Crown 8vo. 
3s, 6d. net. 

REV. W. TEMPLE. 


Studies in the Spirit and Truth 


of Christianity. Being University and 
School Sermons. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A., Rector 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly, sometime Head-Master of Repton. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


The Idealistic Reaction against 


Science, py prof, ANTONIO ALIOTTA, Royal 
University of Padua, Translated by AGNES McCASKILL. 
8vo, 12s. net. 


Tiwes.—“A full and penetrating examination of the phases and tone of 
nt aoy thought on the theory of knowledge, and here Professor Aliotta 
es as his guide the reaction from intellectualism which is the chief charac- 


teristic of contemporary philosophy.” 
Henri Bergson. An Account of 


his Life and Philosophy. 3, atcor 
RUHE and NANCY MARGARET PAUL. With Portrait. 
Extra Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


The Philosophy of Change. 4 stuay 
of the Fundamental Principle of the Philosophy of Bergson. 
By H. WILDON CARR, Hon. D.Litt., Fellow of University 
of London, King’s College. 8vo. 6s. net. [Tuesday. 


GENERAL LITERATURE AND POETRY. 
EARL OF CROMER. 


Political and Literary Essays. 
Second Series. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Contains papers on “ Imperial Germany,” “ The Home Policy 
of Germany,” “The Old Prussian Army,” and other material of 
varied interest. 


Coasting Bohemia. _ 3, 5. comyys carr, 

Author of “ Some Eminent Victorians,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Includes papers on Sarah Bernhardt, Edward Burne-Jones, 
George Meredith, Rossetti, and Millais. 

Patt Mau. Gazerre.—“ A book endowed with more construction than one 


finds in books of memoirs asa rule, and sustained at a level of excellence and 
interest such as we rarely remember in this form of conversation with the 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Post Office: a Play. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated by 
Muxerszga, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Divine Brethren, 4 piscourss in 
PARADISE. By H. 8. GREY. Mlustrated by WILFRID 
WALTER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dictionary of Madame de Sévigné. 
By EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited and Annotated 
by his Great-Niece, MARY ELEANOR FITZGERALD 
KERRICH. With Llustrations. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 

[Eversley Series. 
Trmes.—" The lovers both of Mme, Sévigné and of FitzGerald have now 
before them a fresh and appetizing store of material.” 


By 
BVABRATA 








BIOGRAPHY, 
DEVENDRANATH TAGORE., 


The ene toe ge | of Maharshi 
a 


Devendranath Lore. Translated 
by SATYENDRANATH TAGORE and INDIRA DEVI. 
With an Introduction by EVELYN UNDERHILL, With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Life and Genius of Ariosto. .n, 
J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Author of 
“Tales from Ariosto.” Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


rae 4 valuable little study of the great Renaissance Italian poet 
(1474-1533).”" 





TRAVEL. 
Highways and Byways in 
Lincolnshire. By WILLINGHAM 


FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. With Illustrations by 
Freperick L. Griccs, Extra Crown 8vo. 65s. net, 
[Highways and Byways Series, 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
With Poor Immigrants to 


America. ny sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.” With 32 Illus- 
trations. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Specrator.—‘‘An extremely interesting record, with many penetrati 
illustretions of the contrast Letween Russian and American ideals, and a goox 
deal of criticism, in the main friendly, of the spirit of the new American 
people.” 








SCIENCE, 


Stellar Movements and the Struc- 


ture of the Universe. by a. s. 
EDDINGTON, M.A., M.Sc., B.Se., F.R.S., Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy, University of Cambridge. Illustrated. Svo, 
6s. net. [Science Monographs, 


Zoological Philosophy. 
LAMAKCK. ‘Translated, with Introduction, 
Exuuior. 8vo, 15s. net. 


The Coco-Nut. sy epwin pineHam copE- 
LAND, Professor of Plant Physiology and Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Feeble-Mindedness : 
and Consequences, 


By J. B. 
by Hucu 


its Causes 
By HENRY H., 





GODDARD, Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 17s. net. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., will be glad to send their LIST OF NEW AND 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as issued, to 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


readers interested in Current Literature. 


LTD., LONDON. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.'S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 





THE SECRET OF THE REEF HAROLD BINDLOSS 


A thrilling story of love, in and adventure, told in such a bright and breezy manner that it 


becomes easily the of Mr. Bin *s fine stories. 
THE PATHWAY (4th Edition) CERTRUDE PACE 


“*The Pathway’ is ay told and Gertrude Page’s countless admirers will be charmed with it. 
There is always something wholesome and bracing in her Rhodesian stories, like the land itself, the land 
she loves so well and describes so brilliantly.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“ A rattling good tale which is likely to prove itself one of the best novels of adventure veh Ss year.” 


dard, 
WHEAT AND TARES PAUL TRENT 


One, aan, much from the Author of such fine books as “The Vow,” “The Foundling,” “ Max 
** Wheat and Tares”’ is another fine story that keeps the pulse beating. 


TRADER CARSON JOHN BARNETT 


“* Trader Carson’ is a story crowded with thrills without being melodramatic. It is the sort of tale 
one wants te read at a sitting, ce yet return to again and again fora further taste of gay adventure.” 


THE ADMIRABLE CARFEW __EDCAR WALLACE 


The ingeni ingunioms ae veung men man whom Mr, Wallace has already made vastly popular with magazine readers 
in the + here makes his first bow to the novel-reading public, It is one uf the most 
entertaining, a at times exciting, books published in recent years. 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS 
(3s. 6d.) #$JOSEPH HOCKING 


“ A thoroughly enjoyable story, without a dull a and in the front rank of the author's work. Plot 
and characterization are equally good,””—Financial Times. 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING (2nd Edition) 
LINDSAY RUSSELL 


“Every chapter contains some splendid examples of powerful writing. It is one of those rare books 
wh ich makes its impress upon the brain not easily forgotten by any reader.”"—Western Mail. 


THE SIX RUBIES (38s. 6d.) JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


“Incident gallops hot-blooded through the quest, but it must be said for the author that he handles 
the melodrama with a fine artistry, and is amazingly successful.”"—Liverpool Courier. 


SIR _VINCENT’S PATIENT HEADON HILL 


Mr, Hill is - cages at weaving a tale of thrilling sensation, “ Sir Vincent’s Patient” holds the 


reader spellboun: 
THE WHITE LIE WM. LE QUEUX 


“An epaiiios 7 of the kind that Mr. Le Queux knows so well how to tell. Thrills and surprises 
y M 


THE HOUSE ’ROUND THE CORNER 
LOUIS TRACY 


“The air of mystery sustains the reader with some thrills throughout the recital of a story that is 


by no means tedious.”—Evening News. 
THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE DORNFORD YATES 


“ For clean me and real qrigtaality of conception we have lately read nothing better than ‘ The 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 
SPECIAL SIXTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


THE MEN OF THE ALLIED ARMIES 
By EDGAR WALLACE. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES:— 
TOGOLAND - = «= By C. L. McCluer Stevens 
THE EMPIRE’S SPLENDID RALLY (2nd Article) 
BRITAIN’S CONTINENTAL WARS 


SPLENDID FICTION BY 


RIDER HAGGARD HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
FORMAN FRED M. WHITE 


Many Attractive Features. 





THE 
OCTOBER 


H. 
JUSTUS M. 





WARD, LOCK & CO's. CO.’s 


Sevenpenny Novels. 


attractive wrapper in colours, 7d. net. 
1 THE GARDEN OF LIES Justus M, Formay 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS 


E. Pui. 
3 RAINBOW ISLAND "a 
4 THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL 


Guy Boorgsr 
5 THE IMPOSTOR Hanoxp Bixpuosg 
6 THE LODESTAR Max Peuseaty 


7 A STUDY IN SCARLET A. Coxix Dorms 
8 YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH Ronsrrr Bare 
9 THE MOTHER Eben Puitirorrs 
10 THE CRIMSON BLIND Frep M, Wurm 
ll WHEN ! WAS CZAR A. W. Marcunozr 
12 IN WHITE RAIMENT Wituux Le Quevx 
13 NOT PROVEN A. and C. Assrw 
14 A MAKER OF HISTORY E. P. Orrrxura 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE Justus M. Formas 
16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT Louis Tracr 
17 A BID FOR FORTUNE Gur Booruar 
18 THE DUST OF acne: | 

AROLD Brypioss 


19 THE DAY OF TEMPTATION 

Wx. Le Queux 
20 TWO BAD BLUE EYES “Bim” 
21 MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE 


E. P. Orreyuenm 
22 THE CORNER HOUSE Frep M, Wurre 
23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Guy Boorusr 
24 THE SPORTING CHANCE A.andC. Asxrw 
25 THE GOLD WOLF Max Pempenros 


26 A DAMAGED REPUTATION 

Haroup Bryposs 
27 THE SOUL OF GOLD Justus M. Foun 
28 THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER 


Gur Boorusr 
29 BY WIT OF WOMAN A. W. Mancumorr 
30 LADY BARBARITY J.C, Swarra 
31 THE SECRET E, P. Oprexaem 
32 THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE Lovis Taacr 
338 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Fnrep M. Warm 
34 DARBY AND JOAN “Bm” 
35 THE RED CHANCELLOR Sir Wx. Micmr 
36 THE TEMPTRESS Wituan Le Quecx 
37 PRO PATRIA Max Pemsestos 
38 THE FASCINATION OF THE KING 


39 WILD SHEBA A. 
40 BY SNARE OF LOVE A. W. Mancumost 


41 BENEATH HER STATION 
Hapowp Brspwoss 


42 HOPE, MY WIFE L. G. Mosseir 
43 THE MISSIONER E, P, Orrexsnia 
44 THE MESSAGE OF FATE Lous Tract 
45 THE WAYFARERS J.C, Suatra 
46 TOMMY CARTERET J. M. Formas 
47 DR. NIKOLA Gur Boorasr 
48 THE SUNDIAL Frep M, Warrs 


49 WILES OF THE WICKED W«. Lz Qcevx 
50 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE 


Gur Boorasr 
51 A LOST LEADER E. P. Orrexaem 
52 THE ETONIAN A, and C, Askew 


53 HIS LADY’S PLEASURE Haxovp Bixp.oss 
54 A COURIER OF FORTUNE. 
A, W. Mancnmost 


55 JOURNEYS END Fe M, Formas 
56 PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN Gur Boorest 
57 LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST 


Rosert Bass 
58 HEART OF GOLD L. G, Mosestr 
59 NETTA Frep M. Ware 
60 SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR Louis Tract 
61 THE TRIFLER Ancurpatp Eves 
62 AN EYE FOR AN EVE Wm. Le Quevr 


63 THE GOVERNORS E. P. Orrsxusm 
64 THE STOLEN LADY A. and C, Assew 
65 HAWTREY’S DEPUTY Hanorp Bixp1oss 


66 THE QUEEN'S eats vs 
. W. Marcumost 
67 A MAKER OF NATIONS’ Gury Booruet 


638 AS WE FORGIVE THEM Ww. Lx Qurur 
69 A MILLIONAIRE OF veqrena 


. P, Oprsygem 
70 A RED, RED ROSE P At Treas 
71 A CRIME ON CANVAS = Faep M. Warre 
Gur Boornst 


72 LONG LIVE THE KING! 


1ETHOLME 
73 RAVENSHAW OF RIET Seornas: Mrrsees 


74 THE KING OF DIAMONDS t Tract 


SNAR 
75 THE WORLD’S GREAT OP. — 
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